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Our Primary Responsibility 
THE ULTIMATE OBJECTIVE 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Delivered to the delegates to the United Nations Food Conference, Washington, D. C., June 7, 1943 


T 


T gives me great pleasure to welcome to the White 

House you who have served so, splendidly at the epoch- 

making United Nations conference on food and agri- 
culture. I use that word “epoch-making” advisedly. The 
conference could not have failed to be significant because it 
was the first United Nations conference. But it has suc- 
ceeded even beyond our hopes; it is truly epoch-making 
because, in reaching unanimity upon complex and difficult 
problems, you have demonstrated beyond question that the 
United Nations really are united—not only for the prose- 
cution of the war but for the solution of the many and dif- 
ficult problems of peace. 

This conference has been a living demonstration of the 
methods by which the conversations of nations—nations of 
like mind—contemplated by Article VII of the Mutual Aid 
Agreement can and will give practical application to the 
principle of the Atlantic Charter. 

You have been dealing with the most basic of all human 
activities—agriculture—and with food, the most basic of all 
human needs. ‘Twice as many people are employed in work 
on food and agriculture as in work in all the other fields of 
human activity put together. And all people have, in the 
literal sense of the word, a vital interest in food. 

That a child or an adult should get the nourishment 
necessary for full health is too important all over the world 
-——too important a thing to be left to mere chance. 

You have recognized that society must accept this respon- 
sibility. As you stated in your declaration, “The primary 
responsibility lies with each nation for seeing that its own 
people have the food needed for health and life: steps to this 
end are for national determination. But each nation can 


fully achieve its goal only if all work together.” And on 
behalf of the United States I accept this declaration. 

You have gone beyond the general recognition of prin- 
ciples to deal in specific terms with specific things and spe- 
cific projects. 

You have examined the needs of all countries for food and 
other agricultural products, both as they will exist—or 
rather, put it this way, rather as they will exist in the short 
run of recovery from the devastation of war—the few years 
when the fighting stops—and as they will exist over the 
longer run, when our efforts can be fully devoted to expand- 
ing the production of food so that it will be adequate for 
health the world over, and all through the years to come. 

You have surveyed with courage and with realism the 
magnitude of these problems, you have reached unanimous 
agreement that they can, and must—and will—be solved. 

It is true that no nation has ever had enough food to feed 
all of the people as we now know human beings should be 
fed. But neither have nations representing over 80 per cent 
of the world’s two billion inhabitants ever before been joined 
together in order to achieve that aim. Never before have 
they set out to bend their united efforts to the development 
of the world’s resources so that all men might seek to attain 
the food they need. 

For the short run, you have pointed out steps that have to 
be taken both in increasing supplies and in maintaining the 
economy of use and coordination of distribution. 

In considering our long-range problems you have surveyed 
our knowledge of the inadequacy in the quantity and the 
quality of the diet of peoples in all lands. You have pooled 
our knowledge of the means of expanding our output, of 
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increasing our agricultural efficiency in every nation and of 
adjusting agricultural production to consumption needs. In 
the fields of both production and consumption you have 
recognized the need for the better utilization of the knowl- 
edge we now have and for extending still further the bound- 
aries of our knowledge through education and research. 

You have called upon your governments individually and 
collectively to enlarge and improve their activities in these 
fields. 

For the perfection and rapid execution of these plans you 
have recommended the creation of a permanent United Na- 
tions organization—and for that I especially thank you. To 
facilitate and hasten the creation of that organization, to 
carry on the work you have begun until it is permanently 
set on its feet, you have established an interim commission. 

The Government of the United States is honored that you 
have asked that the interim commission have its seat in 
Washington, and will be glad to take the preliminary action 
for the establishment of that commission which you have 
entrusted to it. 

Finally, you have expressed your deep conviction that our 
goal in this field cannot be attained without forward action 
in other fields as well. Increased food production must be 
accompanied by increased industrial production and by in- 
creased purchasing power. There must be measures for deal- 
ing with trade barriers, international exchange stability and 
international investment. 

The better use of natural human resources must be as- 
sured to improve living standards. And, may I add, the better 
use of these resources without exploitation on the part of 
any nation. Now, it goes without saying that many of these 
questions lie outside of the scope of that you have undertaken, 
but their solution is none the less essential to its success. 


They require, and I think they shall receive, our united 
attention. 

In the political field these relationships are equally im- 
portant. And they work both ways. A sound world agri- 
cultural program will depend upon world political security, 
while that security will in turn be greatly strengthened if 
each country can be assured of the food it needs. Freedom 
from want and freedom from fear go hand in hand. 

And so I think that our ultimate objective can be simply 
stated: It is to build for ourselves, meaning all men every- 
where, a world in which each individual human being shall 
have the opportunity to live out his life in peace; to work 
productively, earning at least enough for his actual needs 
and those of his family; to associate with the friends of his 
choice; to think and worship freely; and to die secure in 
the knowledge that his children, and their children, shall 
have the same opportunities. 

That objective, as men know from long and bitter experi- 
ence, will not be easy to achieve. But you and I know also 
that, throughout history, there has been no more worthwhile, 
no more inspiring challenge. 

That challenge will be met. 

You have demonstrated beyond question that free peoples 
all over the world can agree upon a common course of action 
and upon common machinery for action. You have brought 
new hope, new hope for the world that, through the estab- 
lishment of orderly international procedures for the solution 
of international problems, there will be attained freedom 
from want and freedom from fear. 

United Nations are united in the war against fear and 
want as solidly, as effectively, as they are united on the battle 
front in this world war against aggression. 

And we are winning by action and by unity. 


Amphibious Operations Approach 


“NOTHING WILL TURN US FROM OUR ENDEAVOR” 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered to the House of Commons, London, June 8, 1943 


and its scale and pace grow, continually more fre- 
quent consultations between the staffs and those con- 
cerned with high control become necessary. 

In January, 1942, broad agreements on principle and on 
our joint or respective tasks were reached at our conference 
in Washington. In the meeting, these took a sharper point 
and among other things the operations in North Africa be- 
gan to shape themselves. In October and November, action 
occurred at Casablanca. 

In January of this year the President and I, with com- 
bined British and United States staffs, were able to survey 
new scenes and wider prospects. Plans and programs were 
approved which have by no means yet been accomplished. 

Nevertheless, as the progress of events became more rapid 
and the armies marched faster than had been foreseen, it 
became necessary to explore a new field. 

To have the initiative is an immense advantage. At the 
same time it is a heavy and exacting responsibility. Left to 
itself opportunity may easily lead to emergency. 


AN the Allied war effort passes into the offensive phase 


Therefore, having consulted the President, I thought it 
necessary at the beginning of May to go with our Chiefs of 
Staff and a very large body of officers and secretaries, nearly 
100, for the third time to Washington in order that the 
success then imminent in Tunisia should be examined and 
comprehended from the common viewpoint and then turned 
to the best possible account. 

At Washington the entire expanse of the world war on 
which the mellow light of victory now begins to play was 
laid open to British and American leaders. We have shown 
that we can work together. We have shown that we can 
face disaster. We have still to show that we can keep our- 
selves at the height and level of successful events and to be 
worthy of good fortune. 

Perhaps that may be the hardest task of all. It would not 
be right, of course, for me to attempt to give even in outline 
an account of the decisions which we reached. All I can say 
is that we have done our best. 

A complete agreement about forward steps has been 
reached between the two governments. There have been no 
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sort of differences such as occurred in the last war—in- 
evitable on account of the forces at work—between the 
politicians and the military men. 

I shall make no predictions as to what will happen in the 
future and still less in the near future. All I can say is that 
Anglo-American policy, strategy and economy were brought 
into the full focus and punch in those fifteen days’ talks at 
Washington. The elaboration of modern war renders these 
prolonged discussions necessary. A conference lasting a day 
or two, such as sufficed in previous wars, is no longer suf- 
ficient to cover the ground and test the different propositions. 

As I have said, very large numbers of officers expert in 
their different branches are required at the various levels to 
be in close consultation. This gives the best chances to the 
troops and the sailors and airmen wherever they may be, 
from Gibraltar to New Guinea and from the Aleutian Is- 
lands to the Burma Road. 

In so vast and diverse a scene many questions of emphasis 
and priority arise, even where principles are agreed upon, 
and beneath them lie all those problems of transportation 
of munitions, of industry, of the food of nations, of the dis- 
tribution and application of resources, most of which ques- 
tions can best be settled, and many of which can only be set- 
tled, at the summit of the war’s direction and which at that 
summit present themselves in fairly simple and yet at the 
same time in somewhat awe-inspiring forms. 

After we had completed our task at Washington I thought 
it well to go to North Africa and I was very glad that the 
President decided to send along with me General Marshall, 
Chief of the United States Army and Air Force, a man of 
singular eminence of mind and character. We flew together 
across the Atlantic to Gibraltar and Algiers in order to deal 
more particularly and precisely on the spot with the prob- 
lems of the Mediterranean theatre. 

There for another week we had the advantage of full 
discussions with General Eisenhower, the supreme com- 
mander; with General Alexander, Admiral Cunningham, 
Air Chief Marshal Tedder, Air Marshal Conyngham, Gen- 
eral Montgomery, General Spaatz, General Bedell and other 
high British and United States officers directly concerned 
with the execution of plans—of plans which I can best de- 
scribe as directed to the application upon the enemy of force 
in its most intense and violent forms. 

I can assure the House that the most complete concord 
and confidence prevails at General Eisenhower’s headquar- 
ters and the forces of the two great nations of the English- 
speaking world are working together literally as if they were 
one single army. 

I was told by the officers of both countries that in the 
movement of troops or the distribution of supplies no ques- 
tions of national origin arise between the staff officers who 
are interleaved at every stage and tier of the vast organiza- 
tion. It is just a question of what is the best thing to do— 
that and no more. 

The commanders are men in the full tide of successful 
experiment. They are proud of the troops they lead and are 
resolute on the plans they have made. 

In traveling about these armies and seeing perhaps 20,000 
troops and airmen in a day, I sustained the impression of 
their extraordinary ardor and zeal to engage the enemy again 
at the earliest moment. 

Vast armies have come into being in this African war and 
to become conscious of their spirit is an ennobling influence 
for a visitor. Cheered by the remarkable victory after many 
baffings and disappointments, the British and American 


Armies, and now the new Freuch Army, have become a most 
powerful and finely tempered weapon. 

They have full confidence in themselves and also in the 
High Command in the war direction. This is also true of 
the more numerous and powerful forces—British, Canadian 
and American—which have formed and are forming in the 
United Kingdom. 


AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS IMPEND 


It is evident that amphibious operations of a peculiar com- 
plexity and hazard on a large scale are approaching. 

I can give no guarantee any more than I have done in the 
past of what will happen. I am sorry that a few days ago, 
in the press of travel and affairs, I let slip the expression 
“brilliant prospects lie before us.” I would prefer to substi- 
tute the words “bright and solid prospects lie before us.” 
That I think would be more appropriate and becoming in 
such anxious days. 

Yet all the same I have good hopes that neither Parliament 
nor the Congress of the United States will find themselves 
ill served by their forces, whether in the British Isles or on 
the African shore. At any rate I can assure the House that 
on neither side, British nor American, have any narrow or 
selfish motives entered into the common task. The rest I 
must leave to action and to the march of events. 

When I visited Tripolitania in January I had the pleasure 
of seeing the troops of the Eighth Army, whom I had met 
beforehand in the now far-off El] Alamein position before 
their victory and marvelous advance across the desert. I was 
particularly glad on this last occasion to meet the men of the 
First Army who, after a very hard time in the rainy Win- 
ter, have come into their own and who had the honor with 
their comrades of the Second United States Army Corps of 
striking the final blow. 

The British losses in Tunisia have been severe. ‘The 
Eighth Army since they crossed the frontier of Tripolitania 
have sustained about 11,500 casualties and the First Army 
about 23,500 casualties. In all, 35,000 were killed, missing 
and wounded during the campaign of the two British armies. 


LossES OF THE ENEMY 


The total number of prisoners taken who have passed 
through the cages of the Allies now amounts to more than 
248,000—an increase of 24,000 on the previous published 
total. There must certainly have been 50,000 of enemy 
killed, making a total loss of about 300,000 men to the enemy 
since Tunisia alone. 

More than half of these men are Germans. In fact, of 
37,000 prisoners taken by the United States Second Corps— 
actually it was more than the size of an army than a corps— 
33,000 were Germans. The French Nineteenth Corps also 
led tens of thousands of Germans and Italian captives to the 
rear and must have felt after all their country had gone 
through that they were once again reliving the great days of 
Foch and Clemenceau. 

All this takes no account of the very heavy tolls taken of 
German and Italian forces as they crossed over the sea or 
passed through the air. This toll was taken by the Allied 
Air Force and by the British submarines, cruisers, destroyers 
and motor torpedo boats. 

This British naval force at the same time caused an im- 
passible barrier between the enemy in Tunisia and all pros- 
pects of escape. During the latter phases the fixed patrol 
was maintained in a force which would have prevented any 
attempt at escape except by individuals. In fact, I believe 
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only 638 persons have escaped, and these for the most part 
by air, on this scene of surrender. 

One cannot doubt that both Stalingrad and Tunisia are 
the greatest military disasters that have ever befallen Ger- 
many in all the wars she has made, and they are many. 

There is no doubt from the statements of captured gen- 
erals that Hitler expected his Tunisian army to hold out at 
least till August and that this was the view and intention 
of the German High Command. 

The suddenness of the collapse of these great numbers of 
brave and skillful fighting men, with every form of excellent 
equipment, must be regarded as significant, and in a sense 
characteristic of the German psychology, which was shown 
after Jena and also at the very end of the last war. 

Though this fact would certainly be noted and weighed, 
no undue expectations should be based upon it. We are pre- 
pared to win this war by hard fighting and if necessary by 
hard fighting alone. 


PsyCHOLOGY OF THE ALLIES 


In years of peace peoples of the British Commonwealth 
and those of the United States were an easy-going folk wish- 
ing to live a free life, with active politics and other oppor- 
tunities of innocent diversion—and of national self-improve- 
ment. They do not covet anything from others, perhaps 
because they have enough themselves, and they have even 
failed to keep a good look out upon their own safety. 

They have martial qualities, but they certainly do not like 
to drill. Nevertheless when they are attacked and assaulted 
and forced in defense of their life and liberty to make war 
and to subject all their habits of life to war conditions and 
to war discipline, they are not incapable, if time is granted 
to them—and time was granted to them—of making the 
necessary transformation. Indeed a great many of them are 
taking to it with increasing zest and zeal. 

Such nations do not become exhausted by war. On the 
contrary they get stronger as it goes on. It is an error on 
the part of certain neutrals to suppose that the previously 
unprepared and ill-armed Anglo-Saxon democracies will 
emerge from this war weakened and prostrate even though 
victorious. On the contrary, we shall be stronger than ever 
before, in force, and I trust, also in faith. 

It may well be that these guilty races that trumpeted the 
glories of war at the beginning will be extolling the virtues 
of peace before the end. It would certainly seem right, how- 
ever, that those who fix on their own terms the moment for 
beginning wars should not be the same men who fix on their 
own terms the moment for ending them. These observations 
are of general character, but not without their particular 
application. 

I must not neglect to make it clear that operations now 
impending in the European theatre have been fitted into their 
proper place in relation to the general war. 

I am very sorry that we have not yet been able to bring 
into counsel Marshal Stalin or other representatives of our 
great ally Russia, which is bearing the heaviest burden and 
paying by far the highest price in blood and life. But I can 
assure the House that taking some of the weight off Russia 
and giving more speedy and effective aid to China and giving 
a stronger measure of security to our beloved Australia and 
New Zealand—these are never absent for one moment from 
our thoughts and aims. 


Ant1-U-Boat War PLAcep First 


This war is so universal and world-wide it would take 
several hours to make an exposition of what is happening in 


various theatres. Each of the Allies naturally sees these the- 
atres from a different angle and in a somewhat different 
relation. We British must continue to place the anti-U-boat 
war first because it is only by conquering the U-boats that 
we can live and act. 

The might of America is deployed far over the Pacific 
and is laying an ever stronger grip on the outlying defenses 
of Japan and offering every moment to the Japenese fleet 
the supreme challenge of sea power. 

Russian armies, as I mentioned to the Congress the other 
day, are in deadly grapple with what we estimate to be 190 
German and 28 satellite divisions along their 2,000 miles 
of front. It is here that the greatest battles seem to impend. 
Then there is the war in the air. The steady wearing down 
of German and Japanese air forces is proceeding remorse- 
lessly. The enemy who thought that air would be their 
weapon of victory are now finding in it the first cause of 
their ruin. 

It is necessary for me to make it plain that so far as the 
British Government and the governments of the Dominions 
and also the Government of the United States and of the 
Russian Soviet Republic are concerned nothing will turn us 
from our endeavor and intention to accomplish the complete 
destruction of our foes by bombing from the air in addition 
to all other methods. 

Loud and lamentable outcries are being made by the 
enemy now that this form of warfare by which they thought 
to obtain the mastery of the world has turned markedly to 
their disadvantage. These outcries will only be regarded by 
us as a very satisfactory proof of the growing efficiency of 
our attack. 

Compared with this time last year, we British alone can 
now drop more than double the weight of bombs at the 
1,500-mile range there and back. 

In the Summer of last year, as Minister of Defense, I set 
on foot a policy of increasing our bomber effort, which, of 
course, entails certain sacrifices in other directions. All that 
is now coming into hand. 

At the same time we took the measures which have thrown 
the very long range air power—V. L. R. as it is called— 
effectively into the anti-U-boat struggle. All this is now being 
brought to bear. 

The month of May has from every point of view been the 
best month we have ever had in the anti-U-boat war since 
the United States was attacked by Japan, Germany and 
Italy. At that time we gained much greater combined re- 
sources, but we exposed much larger targets. We made at 
that time a budget of sinkings and buildings on which we 
knew we could survive indefinitely. 

Sinkings have been greatly less than we apprehended and 
buildings have more than made good the prodigious programs 
undertaken by the American nation. 

The month of May has been one of the very best for 
imports carried safely into this island since the end of 1941. 
Our combined new building has exceeded our losses by more 
than three to one. This first week in June could not possibly 
be taken as a criterion, but as a matter of fact it is the best 
ever for many, many months past. 

During the last few months the enemy has made very 
heavy attacks on our convoys. This has given us the oppor- 
tunity to hit him hard in open battle. 

There are so many U-boats employed now that it is al- 
most impossible not to run into one or another of these great 
fields or screens of U-boats which are spread out. There- 
fore you have to fight your way through, but there is no rea- 
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son why we should regret that. On the contrary, it is around 
convoys that U-boats can best be destroyed. 

New weapons and new methods and close coordination 
of effort between surface and air escorts have enabled us to 
inflict casualties which have surpassed all previous records. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty made a statement of very 
reassuring character upon this subject the other day, and I 
can only repeat that in May, for the first time, our killings 
of U-boats substantially outnumbered the U-boat output. 
That may be a fateful milestone. 

The Germans seem to be staking their hopes upon the 
U-boat war, we may judge by appeals made to them. They 
are encouraged to bear the evils—the terror, as they call it, 
perhaps not an ill-chosen word—of the air bombardment by 
the hope that on the sea the U-boats are taking their revenge. 

If it should be made clear that this hope has failed them 
they may be seriously disappointed, and they are a people 
who when seriously disappointed do not always find resources 
to confront approaching disaster once their reason tells them 
it is inevitable. 

But again I say—I make the observation in passing—do 
not let us build on such deductions. It would be foolish to 
assume that good results of a single month are a guarantee 
of a continuing process. We may have setbacks, though I 
have always looked forward to this Summer as being a period 
which would be favorable to us. 

Moreover, of course, the enemy may decline battle or he 
may look only for the most tempting opportunities. In this 
case we shall have fewer killings but more imports, and the 
freer movement of troops and munitions will be possible to 
all the various theatres. 

I must say I feel confident that the U-boat war will not 
stand between the United Nations and their final victory, 
while all the time the air war will grow in weight and 


severity. I might well speak with more emphasis upon this 


point, but it is prudent to forbear. 


FRENCH NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


I have touched on these matters connected with the war. 
It happened at the time when I was in Algiers that General 
de Gaulle and his friends arrived and I thought it would be 
well if the Foreign Secretary were on the spot in case it 
should be proved in our power to help. 

We did not, in fact, intervene at all in those tense dis- 
cussions between the French, but like General Eisenhower, 
the supreme commander, we watched closely and vigilantly 
in the light of British and United States interests and of the 
well-being of our armies in North Africa. 

We all rejoiced when the agreement was made and the 
French National Committee of Liberation was set up and 
constituted as the single and sole authority for all French- 
men seeking to free France from the German yoke. 

When we met these seven men by and around whom the 
new French Cabinet has been formed one could not but be 
struck by the many different aspects of French energy and 
capacity to resist which they represented, and also by their 
high personal qualities. 

So the gravest responsibility lies upon these men and op- 
portunities shine brightly before them. They have only to 
act together in good faith and loyalty to one another and to 
set aside sectional or personal interests, and to keep all their 
hatreds for the enemy—they have only to do this to help 
to regain for France her inheritance, and in doing so become 
themselves inheritors of the gratitude of future generations 
of Frenchmen. 


Formation of this committee, with its collective responsi- 
bility, supersedes the situation created by the correspondence 
between General de Gaulle and myself in 1940. Our deal- 
ings, financial and otherwise, will henceforward be with the 
committee as a whole. There is a further and larger ques- 
tion, namely, the degree of recognition of this committee as 
representatives of France. These questions require considera- 
tion from the British and the United States Governments, 
but if things go well I should hope that a solution satisfac- 
tory to all parties may shortly be reached. 


Two PREDOMINANT IMPRESSIONS 


Let me now sum up the two predominant impressions 
that I have sustained from this journey. 

First is the spirit and quality and organization of the 
British and Allied armies in North Africa. Second is the 
intimacy and strength of ties now uniting the British and 
the United States Governments and the British and Amer- 
ican peoples. All sorts af divergencies, all sorts of differences 
of outlook, all sorts of awkward little jars necessarily occur 
as we roll ponderously forward together along the rough 
and broken road of war, but none of these makes the slight- 
est difference to our growing concert and unity, and there 
are none of them that cannot be settled face to face by heart- 
to-heart talks and patient argument. 

My own relations with the illustrious President of the 
United States have become in these years of war those of a 
personal friendship and regard, and nothing will ever happen 
to separate us in the comradeship and partnership of thought 
and action while we remain responsible for the conduct of 
affairs. 

The reason why I have not to make a longer speech today 
is that I have already given to the joint sessions of the Con- 
gress of the United States the statement which I should have 
made to this House on the victories in Tunisia had I been 
in this country. That, I think, is the valid explanation. 

Certainly when I found myself walking into the august 
assembly, the free Congress of the most powerful commun- 
ity in the world, and when I gave them, exactly as I would 
do in this house, a businesslike stock-taking survey of the 
war and of our joint interests, even touching upon contro- 
versial matters, or matters of domestic controversy over 
there, and when I thought of our common history and of 
the hopes that lie before us, I felt this was an age of memor- 
able importance to mankind. 

For there can be no doubt that whatever world organiza- 
tion is brought into being after this war, that organization 
must be richer and stronger if it is founded on the fraternal 
relations and the deep understanding prevailing and now 
growing between the British Commonwealth of nations and 
the United States. 

I have one thing more to say before sitting down. I must 
acknowledge with gratitude the extraordinary kindness with 
which I have been treated both by the House and out of 
doors throughout the land. And that is a very great help in 
these days of continuing crises and storm. 

Let me in return record the fact that this House is a 
democratic institution founded upon universal suffrage, a 
House which has preserved its function and authority intact 
and undiminished during the war and has shown it can 
change, correct and sustain governments with equal consist- 
ency of purpose. It has proved itself a foundation and an 
instrument for the waging of successful war and for the 
safety of the State, never surpassed in modern or ancient 
times. 
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Our Achievements So Far 


WE MUST ALL WORK TOGETHER 
By JAMES F. BYRNES, Director of War Mobilization 
Delivered at Rally of Cotton Textile Workers, Spartanburg, 8. C., May 31, 1943 


AM happy to be back home even for a day. I am par- 
, ticularly happy to join you in paying tribute to the men 

and women of the cotton textile industry who, tending 
their looms and machines, are doing their part in winning 
the greatest war in the history of mankind. 

I wonder if you yourselves realize what you are doing in 
this struggle. In the last war American troops were out- 
fitted with clothing and equipment for fighting in a relatively 
small sector of western Europe. In this war troops must be 
provided with clothing and equipment to fight in all parts 
of the world under every conceivable climatic condition. 

Cotton is no less than steel or aluminum as an essential 
war material. More than 5,000 articles in which cotton is 
used are purchased for our armed forces. 

Rafts like the one which saved the life of Eddie Ricken- 
backer and his associates, and parachutes which drop fighting 
weapons out of the sky for our paratroopers are made from 
King Cotton. 

The task of meeting the rapidly growing war demands for 
cotton textiles has fallen mainly upon American cotton mills. 
Management and labor have responded magnificently. The 
bolts of cloth produced by the industry in 1942, if sewed to- 
gether, would reach around the world 282 times. ‘The re- 
markable part of this achievement is that the mills are turn- 
ing out 66 per cent more textile products with 30 per cent 
less spindles than the industry had in the last war. Textiles 
have really gone to war. 


Praises LAsor REcorD 


Textile workers are justly proud of their war work. 
Although firmly determined to preserve their right to strike 
in time of peace, with few exceptions they have patriotically 
refused to countenance the right to strike in time of war. 
We have had some stoppages of work in industries producing 
weapons of war. They have justly aroused criticism. But 
when you condemn the few who strike, do not forget that 
the great mass of our workers and, with rare exceptions, 
the leaders of organized labor, are doing as much as any 
of us, and more than many of us, to see that there is no 
interruption of war production. Do not forget that during 
1942 only 1/20 of 1 per cent of the time of workers engaged 
in war work was lost on strikes. The striker in war industry 
is almost as rare as the slacker in the Army. 

But we have a big job ahead of us. The Nazis and the 
Japs started to prepare for this war years before we as a 
nation woke up to what was going on. While they were 
plotting our destruction we were passing neutrality laws that 
helped them out. Not until after France collapsed and 
Britain was besieged and Russia attacked, did we begin to 
realize what was happening in the world. 

But in the meanwhile we had lost precious time, and our 
enemies launched their treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor, 
mistakenly believing they could beat us down before we could 
equip ourselves for battle. 

It was humiliating for a nation as great and proud as ours 
to remain for months on the defensive, to be unable in the 
winter of 1942 to send the reinforcements necessary to save 
the Philippines, to be unable in the summer of 1942 to open 
a second front in Europe to help Russia. 


It was not easy to reply to critics who complained that we 
were losing the war by default. The President could not tell 
them what the general staff was doing to rebuild our Pacific 
Fleet and to strengthen our supply lines in the Pacific by the 
capture of Guadalcanal. The President could not tell them 
how the general staff was assembling ships, supplies and men 
to drive the Nazis from Africa and to expose them to attack 
in Europe from every direction. 


LAcK OF PREPARATION 


Military operations require more than the brilliant ideas 
of clever strategists. “They require extensive preparations. 
As important as the co-ordination of our air, sea and land 
forces in actual battle is the preparation which must be made 
long before the battle begins to bring together at the right 
place and the right time the necessary men, supplies and 
equipment. Hitler won the first battle of Europe not in 
1939 or 1940, but in the preceding five years of preparation. 

We have at length caught up with the Axis in our prep- 
arations and are forging rapidly ahead. We are now gird- 
ing ourselves not for a single attack on a single front, but 
for many attacks on many fronts both in the European thea- 
ter of war and in the Pacific. Those attacks will proceed 
when and where the enemy least expects them. And they 
will not cease until the last vestige of Japanese treachery and 
Nazi tyranny are blasted from this earth. 

This is the harvest year for the Navy’s ship construction. 
It is the year in which the great majority of the vessels for 
which plans were made a year and two years ago will actually 
join the fleet. 

In the first five months of this year we have completed 
100 fighting ships. It means that in five months we have 
finished almost as many warships as were finished in the 
entire year of 1942. 

During this year we will double the size of our fleet. 
That accomplishment is without parallel in history. It is 
bad news for Tojo. 

These are fighting ships — battleships, aircraft carriers, 
cruisers, destroyers, escort ships and submarines. ‘These do 
not include the several thousand landing craft which have 
been completed during the last five months. 

This year’s warship construction will be marked by two 
special achievements—aircraft carriers to give air coverage 
to our convoys and to our attacks and escort vessels to de- 
stroy the enemies’ submarines. 

The Navy has developed a special convoy vessel, the de- 
stroyer escort. It has but one function—to hunt down sub- 
marines. More of them will be built this year than there 
were destroyers in the fleet at the end of 1942. Within a 
year and a half we will have more of these vessels than any 
other single class of vessels in the fleet. 


War on U-Boarts 


Living up to our disarmament agreement, we junked a 
large part of the fleet following World War I. But the Navy 
fortunately kept up its research work. We put on paper 
some of the most effective devices and implements of war 
in naval history. They had to be built. They have proved 
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to be marvelously effective. With the airplane and the escort 
vessel, they have contributed to the splendid record in the 
month of May, when we lost fewer ships and destroyed 
more submarines than we dared to hope for. 

The submarine is still a deadly menace, but our attack 
against the submarine is even more deadly. Recently one of 
our convoys was set upon by a pack of Nazi submarines. 
They got one of our merchant ships, but we got four of their 
submarines. 

History will some day record the part radio and the radar 
have played in giving us fighting superiority over the Axis. 
But let me give you one instance. On the night of Nov. 24 
off Guadalcanal there lay a Japanese battleship. It was a 
stormy night. Eight miles away was a ship of our fleet. 
With the use of the radar our ship, with its second salvo, 
sank the Jap battleship in the blackness of night, eight miles 
away. Is there any wonder that the Japanese admiral 
Yamamoto who boasted he would dictate the peace to the 
U.S. in the White House has quietly passed away? 

This war imposes great and grave responsibilities upon 
our merchant marine. Ships must maintain lines of supply 
to our far-flung battlefields. 

During the twelve month period ending May 31, 1941, 
we constructed 50 dry cargo ships and 22 tankers. During 
the twelve month period ending tonight we have constructed 
more than a thousand ocean-going dry cargo ships and almost 
100 ocean-going tankers. Remember this record has been 
achieved on top of the gigantic naval construction program. 

We are building merchant ships four times as fast as they 
are being sunk. ‘The merchant fleet of the United States is 
growing so rapidly that we are shipping and delivering more 
cargo than ever before in history. But we still need more 
ships and still more ships to carry out the unconditional- 
surrender war plans of the United Nations. 

Only by comparison with our achievements in World War 
I can we grasp the progress of our effort now. In World 
War I our forces were equipped in very large part by arms 
and munitions lend-leased to us by our allies. In this war 
we have had to assume the burden not only of equipping our 
own troops but of helping equip our allies. 


Vast GAIN IN ARMAMENT 


We have, for example, shipped to lend-lease countries al- 
most twice as many motor vehicles as we produced for our- 
selves alone in the last war. If all these vehicles were parked 
bumper to bumper they would reach twice across North 
America. 

In the month of May of this year we produced three times 
as many pieces of artillery for ground troops as we did in 
all nineteen months of the last war. 

Our production of high explosive powder has been six 
times greater than during the last war. 

Because we were unprepared we had the tremendous task 
of providing training camps. By April 1 of this year we 
had spent $10,000,000,000 in buying land and in building 
all over the United States airfields and training camps such 
as you have here at Camp Croft. We provided housing for 
5,000,000 men. 

In modern war we must have machine guns for airplanes, 
machine guns for anti-aircraft and for ground troops. Be- 
tween June 1, 1940, and June 1, 1941, our ordnance plants 
turned out 25,000 machine guns and sub-machine guns. The 
year following we turned out 700,000. Between June 1, 
(942, and the present date we turned out 1,500,000 bringing 
our total to 2,225,000 since America began to rearm. 

Let me give you some idea of what we have in store for 


our enemies. A week ago last night there occurred the great- 
est and most devastating raid in history. The Germans know 
what it did to Dortmund and its war industries. Our bomb- 
ing strength is being added with increasing intensity to the 
strength of the British. The tonnage of bombs that we have 
already produced is sufficient to load our planes for 542 raids 
the size of the Dortmund raid and we are producing more 
every day. America means business. 

For the seven years preceding June, 1940, while we were 
building automobiles and refrigerators, Hitler was building 
airplanes. He relied upon those planes to enslave the world. 
—* skill and energy are producing planes to free the 
world. 


News For HITLER 


Between June 1, 1940, and June 1, 1941, we made 10,143 
airplanes. Between June 1, 1941 and June 1, 1942, we made 
30,248 airplanes; and between June 1, 1942, and today we 
made almost 60,000. 


I have some bad news for the man Mr. Churchill calls 


“Corporal Hitler.” I have some bad news for the Japanese, 
too. I am permitted to announce that the 100,000th airplane 
manufactured since we began our war production program 
came off the assembly line today. 

Do you remember how the Nazi and Japanese propagan- 
dists scoffed when President Roosevelt first announced that 
we were going to build 100,000 planes? Well, they do not 
scoff now. They know that America means business. 

I cannot tell you how many of these planes are bombers, 
how many are fighter planes, how many are training planes 
and cargo planes. That is a military secret. But I can tell 
you that in the beginning of our program the proportion of 
trainees was large. Since that time our planes have become 
heavier and heavier. The proportion of bombers and fighters 
has become steadily higher, and they are bigger and more 
devastating. 

I will make no prediction about the number of planes we 
will produce in the next twelve months. You may draw 
your own conclusions. 

Russia and Britain are both producing planes in tremen- 
dous numbers in their own factories. Not only America, 
but all the Allies mean business. Our combined might will 
drive the Axis from the skies, and hold a protection umbrella 
over our ground forces as they triumphantly march to vic- 
tory. 

It has not been so very long ago that we were told by some 
who claimed to have special knowledge that the Germans 
had a peculiar genius for air power and that neither Britain 
nor America singly or jointly could beat them in the air. 

But the history of this war is proving that the Nazis genius 
in the air is no greater than the genius of a gangster with a 
gun against an unarmed victim. 

Before this war is over, Hitler will learn as the psalmist 
foretold: 


“Behold, he travelleth with iniquity; yea, he hath con- 
ceived mischief, and brought forth falsehood. He hath made 
a pit, and digged it, and is fallen into the ditch which he 
made. His mischief shall return upon his own head, and his 
violence shall come down upon his own pate.” 

But this is no time for overconfidence. Remember in 
June, 1941, Hitler was over-confident. It was Hitler’s over- 
confidence which caused him to attack Russia and gave us 
the time to catch up in our preparations. 

Thus far we are only on the outer fringes of this war 
so far as personal deprivation on the home front and the loss 
of blood on the battlefront are concerned. We have been 
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in this war almost as long as we were in the last war. So 
far our casualties in this war have been only 86,862. Our 
casualties in the last war totaled 233,184. This will be a 
much tougher war. 


“ToucH” Roap AHEAD 


There is no doubt in my own mind but the American 
people will steel themselves for the tough weeks and months 
that lie ahead. Already the mothers who have lost sons have 
shown the mettle which makes America great. 

Let me read you some lines that came to me from a letter 
by a mother whose home is in Aiken and whose son was 
killed in Guadalcanal. 

“One of the first things I thought of and said, when I 
heard about George, was that it is not the Jength of time we 
live, but how we live and what we do with our lives that 
counts. It would not have been fair for other boys to have 
given their lives and not one of ours. Thank God, he had 
courage enough to give his life for what he knew was right.” 

There are thousands of mothers just like this one. They 
are America’s answer to the Axis propaganda that we are too 
soft, too weak, and too indifferent to our liberties to make 
the sacrifices which must be made before victory is won. 

We have a long, hard road ahead. The hardest fighting is 
yet to come. We have not yet a firm foothold anywhere on 
the Continent of Europe, excluding Russia. Japan still holds 
her stolen empire rich in vital war resources. Thousands of 
our boys are prisoners of war in the Philippines and the flag 
of the Japanese aggressor flies in place of Old Glory over 
Corregidor. 

There can be no cheer in the American hearts until the 
Nazis are crushed in Europe and the Nipponese in the Pacific, 
until China is free from aggression, and Quezon, MacArthur 
and Wainwright march in triumph through the streets of 
Manila. 

Hitherto our energies have been largely engaged in pro- 
duction in preparation for attack. Now we must not only 
keep up our production and increase it at critical points, but 
we must assume a major part in the all-out military opera- 
tions against the enemy. We must keep up our all-out pro- 
duction at the same time that millions of our men are engaged 
in all-out attacks. This will put stresses and strains on our 
military machine, on our civilian economy, on our private 
lives. We must streamline our governmental operations. 

We must act with greater dispatch and greater efficiency 


than ever. We must learn to work, to fight, to sacrifice to- 
gether as we have never done before. We must accept will- 
ingly and gladly a self-discipline to which we are not by 
tradition accustomed. 


Joint Errort NECESSARY 


Masses of men and women cannot work together if they 
are always thinking whether the other fellow is doing his 
part. Masses of men and women can work effectively to- 
gether only if they are actuated by a desire to outdo each 
other in contributing to the common effort. The American 
people on the farms, in the factories and in the mines, as well 
as at the battlefront, must work together as one team. 

Your government has no right to call upon you to work 
as a team if it is not going to demand of government officials 
that they work as a team. I admit that officials of the gov- 
ernment have made mistakes. That is to be expected of 
human beings. But the people have a right to expect gov- 
ernment officials to sacrifice all pride of opinion and co-oper- 
ate just as officers of the Army and Navy are required to 


* co-operate. 


We must be just that. There have been controversies 
in government. But that these controversies and their effect 
upon the war effort have been greatly exaggerated is clearly 
demonstrated by the statement I have made of our progress. 

The President has taken new and resolute action designed 
to unify and solidify our war efforts here on the home front. 
As part of this action he has designated me as Director of 
the Office of War Mobilization. Later this week the war 
mobilization committee will meet. Until that meeting I can 
make no statement as to our plan, but I pledge you that I 
shall do all in my power to bring about the same co-ordination 
of efforts among the civilians in governmental agencies that 
exists on the military fronts. 

Victory in war cannot be achieved cheaply. We must pay 
dearly for victory with the lives of our fighting men. We 
must also pay for our victory by unremitting, and when need 
be, unrewarded toil on the home front. We must also pay 
for victory by willing sacrifice of the things we can do with- 
out. We must demonstrate that we are worthy of our free- 
dom by our willingness to work, to fight and, if need be, to 
die for our freedom. 

We must so conduct ourselves that future generations will 
speak of the men and women of 1943 as we speak of the men 
and women of 1776. 


America Unlimited 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC FREEDOMS INSEPARABLE 


By ERIC A. JOHNSTON, President of Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Before the Chamber’s War Council and Thirty-first Annual Meeting 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, April 27, 1943 


history has passed since last we met. Those were dark 

days a year ago for all Americans, on battlefields and 

at home. Bataan had fallen early in the month. Brave as 

our fighting men were they could not eat courage nor fire 

it in a gun. And, so, a week after our last annual meeting, 

Corregidor had succumbed, and the enemy had further ex- 
tended his hold on the soil of American territory. 

Everywhere the enemy was attacking. The forces of the 

United Nations were on the defensive. We had just begun 


, \HE most momentous year in all our nation’s eventful 


to train our fighting men. We were just organizing our war 
production, without assurance that American industry could 
accomplish what was to be demanded of it. Production re- 
quirements were about to bring a supreme test of the strength 
of the system of free capitalism. 


PRODUCTION PROGRESS 


Those were bleak days indeed for the cause of freedom. 
But history has marked the passing of a year tremendous in 
its effort and amazing in its achievements. From the defense 
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at Corregidor to the offense at Tunisia is a long, long way, 
but we have smashed all records in covering the distance. 

American Troops, American airmen and seamen are at 
grips with the enemy on every continent and every ocean. 
American production of guns and planes and ships has soared 
to heights which we considered impossible a year ago. Slowly, 
but with rising momentum, the world-wide tide of battle is 
turning, and it is not too optimistic to hope that when next 
we convene in annual meeting the back of the Axis will be 
snapped. 

Once again I gaze out upon many familiar faces before 
me. You and other American men of business, with your 
incomparable genius for management and mass production, 
have executed the manufacture of the weapons which are 
now striking deadly hammer blows at the Axis. Those of 
you not engaged in actual war production have nonetheless 
worked in the service of your country. You have performed 
the many duties necessary to the maintenance of a strong 
home front and a high national morale. 

You have placed patriotism above profit. You have sub- 
ordinated self to country in its time of peril. You have 
asked for no special privilege of your fellows citizens. You 
have only begged to produce the tools of victory of a quality 
and quantity to surpass our enemies. It is with pardonable 
pride and real emotion that I greet you. 


Duty To NATION 


In making this annual report te you I have no hesitancy 
in saying that the work of your organization has been con- 
ducted on a high level of social awareness. It has been per- 
meated by a sense of responsibility—not merely to our own 
members but to the whole American people. We have sought 
to speak not alone for business, but for the nation—because 
we recognize that no group in American life has any mean- 
ing except in terms of its relations to all other groups. 

The life of a complex society such as ours forms an intri- 
cate pattern. No matter how clear and balanced any phase 
of it may seem, it is irrelevant unless it fits into the larger 
mosaic of forces and interests and obligations. The great 
mistake that many organizations have made in the past has 
been to plan solely for themselves. Such planning is fore- 
doomed to futility, even if it is good and high-minded. A 
program of principles and of action which may seem perfect 
from the vantage point of labor or management or agricul- 
ture or government—is useless unless it can stand the test 
of scrutiny from all other points of view. 


ENLIGHTENED SELF-INTEREST 


I am the last to critize those who think and act from 
motives of self-interest. On the contrary, I believe that en- 
lightened self-interest, whether in the behavior of an indi- 
vidual or a nation is the most reliable basis for action. It’s 
the dynamo that propels the machine of human enterprise. 
But we have learned from tragic experience that the ma- 
chine will go dead unless full allowances are made for com- 
peting and conflicting self-interests. We have learned that 
we cannot have a healthy farm or factory, or a healthy 
business or trade-union, unless the country as a whole is in 
a vigorous and heaithy condition. 

Selfishness is not merely morally wrong—eventually, it 
destroys those who practice it. Whatever immediate advan- 
tages any element in the population may grab, must be paid 
for a hundredfold ultimately in imbalance and chaos. Intel- 
ligent self-interest demands that the well-being of the whole 
American people be made the sole and the final criterion of 


action. We may even broaden the idea to include the whole 
world, by asserting, as I have done on previous occasions, 
that a reasonably peaceful and properous world is essential 
to a peaceful and prosperous America. 


CHAMBER’S PHILOSOPHY 


I believe that something of this spirit is actuating all of 
the operations of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. Without doubt, we make our human quota of mis- 
takes and contribute our share of exaggerations. As soon 
as any body of men claims infallibility and a monopoly on 
wisdom, it merely confesses to hardening of its mental ar- 
teries. Whether we are right in our attitude on this or that 
public issue is important, of course. But far more important 
is whether the philosophy behind these expressions and actions 
is right. It will avail us nothing to have better business unless 
we have a better America. It will avail us nothing to have 
a stronger Chamber of Commerce unless it is geared to con- 
tribute something of enduring value to a stronger America. 

It is to these over-all purposes that I want to direct my- 
self. In our every thought and our every act we must leave 
no margin for doubt that we aim to contribute to the great- 
ness of our country, and to the welfare and happiness of our 
entire people. Concretely, that means that we must dedicate 
ourselves to two supreme objectives. 


GoaLs FoR BUSINESS 


The first, of course, is the winning of the war. This is 
so clear and so obvious that it requires no emphasis. As 
individuals and as an organization, in little things and in 
big things alike, we must let nothing deflect us from that 
primary goal. We should drop the talk—and the psychology 
—of making sacrifices. In giving every last ounce of energy, 
devotion and substance to achieving a speedy, clear-cut and 
enduring victory we are not making sacrifices but are exer- 
cising a proud privilege. We are free men, fighting to pre- 
serve our free society against the most barbarous and odious 
onslaught that has ever afflicted human civilization. 

The first purpose, I repeat, is to win the war. The second 
is to win the peace. 

We won the first world war, but lost the fitful peace that 
followed. We all have the solemn obligation to see to it 
this time that our children inherit the kind of America their 
fathers fought and died for. Not an ersatz America polluted 
by the very tyranny over which we have scored a victory, 
but an America faithful to its own unique way of life. An 
America suited for free men, not robots. An America which 
rejects the bogus equality enforced from above by some super- 
state; but cherishes the true equality that derives from equal 
opportunity. An America that seeks diligently to remove 
unfair handicaps and protects those who fall by the wayside; 
but does not call off the race. An America that refuses to 
yield to the totalitarian contagions of this epoch; but adheres 
resolutely to its faith in the individual and its preference 
for high striving and full-blooded adventure. 


EXPERIMENT IN FREEDOM 


We must recognize, of course, that the role of govern- 
ment must keep pace with change—the game has become so 
complicated that government in its legitimate character of 
umpire has vastly more to do. The responsibility of society 
as a whole for the welfare and security of the individual 
must of necessity be recognized. Yet, we must never forget 
that two principles are fundamental to America. One is a 
deep faith in the importance and dignity of the individual 
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citizen. The other is a deep distrust of too much govern- 
ment. These two principles, in truth, are the two faces of 
the same American medal. They were not invented in 
America, having been implicit in the hopes and dreams of 
humankind through the ages. But here in America these 
principles have found their most thorough and most success- 
ful application. That is why it behooves us, as trustees, to 
remain true to the great experiment in human freedom. 


Po.LiTicAL DEMOCRACY 


In the field of government, this has taken the form of 
political democracy, marked by constant expansion of the 
franchise, judicial safeguards against encroachment of gov- 
ernment on the right of the individual, and jealous defense 
of the Bill of Rights. 

In the field of economy, it has taken the form of a free 
capitalist society. 

The development of the two things side by side is not an 
historical accident. On the contrary, political freedom and 
economic freedom have proved to be integrated and in- 
separable. Wherever one was impaired, the other has been 
impaired in the same measure. Those of our planners who 
honestly believe they can curtail or abolish one without cur- 
tailing or abolishing the other are deluding themselves. They 
need only look at similar attempts in Europe to learn the 
towering truth that destruction of the free-enterprise system 
brings hideous political tyranny in its wake. Their assump- 
tion that it will be different in America—that somehow we 
alone can put our post-war economy into a straitjacket with- 
out paralyzing political freedom is a delusion. 

Political and economic systems cannot be put into separate 
compartments. Government cannot assume the job of dic- 
tating to business—or of running business—without arming 
itself with the arbitrary powers necessary for such a gigantic 
undertaking. Government cannot absorb the functions nor- 
mally exercised by thousands of separate private enterprises 
without producing a fantastically swollen bureaucracy. And 
that bureaucracy—if only in the interests of efficiency—will 
tend to perpetuate itself until it becomes a ruling class apart 
from and above the people. 


SUPER-STATISM 


There are honest men in our midst who believe that 
democratic capitalism is played out, that it has run its course, 
and must give way to a super-state. Whether they know it 
or not, such people are singing tunes from the score written 
by Goebbels and other propagandists of the totalitarian way 
of life. Those tunes are false to the point of being grotesque. 
Far from being played out, free economy in our country is 
only getting into full stride. The horizons of opportunity 
being opened up by new industrial techniques, new materials, 
new products and new capacities for consumption are larger 
than ever before. Under capitalism, for the first time in 
history, we have developed the physical foundations for true 
abundance. 

I say to those honest men who have been infected by the 
poisons of despair: 

“Stop fooling yourselves and us with promises of a totali- 
tarian economy which retains political liberty. The two 
things are simply incompatible. Ordinary decency demands 
that you drop this doubletalk and offer your plans for your 
new order under frankly-anti-democratic slogans.” 


New SysTEMs 


The world has had the chance to observe three types of 
politico-economic systems: 
The first is known as Fascism, or National Socialism. 


We have watched its enfoldment in different forms in Italy 
under Mussolini and in Germany under Adolf Hitler. Pri- 
vate business remains in form, but its control is taken over 
increasingly by the government. 

We do not need to judge this system theoretically. We 
know it as a grim fact. We know that its main consequences 
are complete political tyranny, vast concentration camps, the 
erasure of every vestige of human rights and private dignity. 
In the name of economic security it stamps out human 
decency and outlaws the human conscience, and in the end, 
ironically, does not even make good on its promise of eco- 
nomic security. 

We know, too, that in order to justify such terrible 
monopoly of power in the hands of its rulers, this system 
requires scapegoats and consequently proceeds to single out 
helpless groups of the population—minority races or minor- 
ity classes—for official persecution. And as a final result, 
under the pressure of cumulative economic disaster at home, 
such a system must seek adventures abroad in aggressions 
against its neighbors: 


FREEDOM OUTLAWED 


The second politico-economic system does not resort to 
the pretense of controlling private enterprise. Instead, it 
boldly outlaws it as a crime and condemns it as a perversion. 

Call it Communism, or Collectivism, or State Capitalism, 
the consequences are the same. The frontiers for personal 
initiative are closed off, except in the field of politics which, 
in fact, becomes the main outlet for ambition. Whatever the 
professed idealistic objectives with which such a super-state 
starts its career, the logic of excessive power and the need 
for ever more of that power are too strong to be evaded. 
Dictatorship in its most extreme forms becomes inevitable. 
The ruthless crushing not only of opposition but of mild 
differences of opinion become no less inevitable. Every popu- 
lar institution—including labor unions, or farm organizations 
—becomes a helpless appendage of the state. And a new 
ruling class emerges: an elite of bureaucrats and police of- 
ficials and favored technicians and managers. It is a class 
which tends to draw to itself the special privileges of a con- 
trolled economy without assuming any of the risks which 
private ownership involves. 


RussIAN REALISTS 


We wish to join wholeheartedly in our gratitude to the 
Russian people for their heroism and their sacrifice against 
a common enemy at the European end of our global war. 
We in America will continue to give every help possible to 
the Russian people, fighting for their homeland. But, we do 
so without any hypocritical pretense that we want their social 
set-up introduced within our own country. The Russian 
leaders, who pride themselves on being realists, will readily 
understand this straightforward attitude. They will no 
more expect us to conceal our views on their collectivist 
economy than we would expect them to conceal their opin- 
ions on our democratic capitalism. 

The third politico-economic system is competitive capital- 
ism under a representative democracy. It is the American 
design—because it has found its fullest expression in our 
own country. 

There was a time, not so long ago, when we uttered the 
word “capitalism” softly and apologetically, and there are 
still a few who search in the dictionary for euphemisms and 
evasions. But I believe capitalism has no need for mealy- 
mouthed apologetics. Despite all of its faults, all of its 
frailties and all of its failures, it glows with the colors of 
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perfection when compared with the other two systems. Our 
system of private enterprise has lived through crises—and 
emerged with new vitality. It has won for America a stand- 
ard of life, a standard of popular education, a degree of self- 
government, a widespread relish and enjoyment not merely 
of the necessities but the luxuries of existence, without equal 
anywhere now or in past centuries. 


THe Test ror CAPITALISM 


In the critical months since Pearl Harbor our American 
system of economy has met a supreme test—and passed it 
with flying colors. Everyone speaks of the miracle of Amer- 
ican war productions: not every one remembers that it is a 
miracle made possible by individual initiative, using the 
mechanisms and the driving force generated by capitalism. 
And let me make one thing clear. When I speak of capital- 
ism I have in mind not only the financiers and the owners 
and the managers of business, but farmers and foremen and 
ordinary workers. Each of them has contributed his full 
share to that miracle of our war production. Each of them 
has his particular stake in the survival, fortification and the 
improvement of the system which achieved the miracle. 

Totalitarian states have boasted of their productive capac- 
ities. Germany, for instance, built a vast and terrible ma- 
chine of destruction in only seven years. Many of us were 
impressed by that industrial feat, though we know that it 
was accomplished by giving up butter for cannon, by en- 
slaving capital and labor alike, by driving an entire nation 
with the flaming whips of terror and propaganda. There 
were even some who were so overcome by the spectacle of 
totalitarian achievement that they raised doubts about our 
own way of life. Yet today, only sixteen months after our 
entry into the war, we can look down on the Nazi accom- 
plishment from the heights of our own truly amazing pro- 
duction records. In a single year our private economy has 
attained a tempo of output that dwarfs that of the Germans 
and all their satellites combined. What is more, we have 
done this without resorting to blood-letting, concentration 
camps, persecutions and the rest of the horrors which they 
require. 


PAcKAGED EcoONOMY 


No, we have no reason to apologize for our competitive 
capitalism. It may be taken as a sign of the times that many 
of those who seek to displace it with some variation of the 
super-state now feel it necessary to offer lip service to private 
initiative and the competitive principle. It is becoming 
fashionable to present totalitarian schemes for government 
domination of economic life neatly packaged in private-enter- 
prise slogans. 

The pride that we take in the American capitalist system, 
however, does not imply that we fail to acknowledge short- 
comings or that we demand uncritical acceptance of the 
philosophy of American business. On the contrary, we re- 
gard the flexibility of our economic set-up, its capacity for 
evolving new methods to meet new conditions, as an impor- 
tant source of its strength. Unlike the other two systems, 
it is not a rigid and unchanging pattern, but a living process, 
dynamic, constantly evolving, learning by trial and error, 
seeking and finding adjustments. 


FOUNTAINHEADS OF STRENGTH 


However, it will remain alive and dynamic only as long 
as we make sure that the fountainheads of its strength are 
not blocked or polluted. What are those fountainheads? 


They are, in the first place, the right and the opportunity 
for every individual to take the risks and reap the rewards 
of individual initiative. In the measure that government 
domination or private monopoly hampers or punishes indi- 
vidual initiative it is vitiating American economic vitality 
at the source. In the second place, those fountainheads are 
the right to free and open competition between individuals 
and between groups under strict rules of fair play. And 
they imply, finally, the right of every member of the eco- 
nomic community to function without artificial interference 
and petty persecution—the right of management to manage, 
of labor to dispose of its working power, or capital to seek 
wholesome and useful outlets. 

As long as these basic elements in the free-enterprise sys- 
tem remain unchanged, we shall continue to enjoy our 
economy of adventure. Someone has said that in America 
every capitalist has a proletarian background and every 
worker looks forward to a capitalist future. Obviously not 
everyone can get to the top—but we must defend, with our 
fortunes and our lives, his privilege of trying and we must 
remove all artificial barriers from his path. 


THE Art oF DISTRIBUTION 


We have mastered the art of mass production. It now re- 
mains for us to master the art of mass distribution, so that 
the products of our magnificent industrial machine may be 
ever more widely spread among all our people. This is no 
longer a pious wish. It is a concrete necessity. We are 
geared for unprecedented output of the essentials of life as 
well as the refinements of living. Some of these are known 
and a great many others now incubating in our research 
laboratories. To absorb that tremendous output, business 
and labor and agriculture must cooperate to maintain full 
employment, high wages, and maximum purchasing power. 

Too many of us talk of capitalism as if it were an absolute 
—the same today as it was yesterday and as it will be to- 
morrow. Too many of us talk of competition as if it were 
an absolute, without degrees and shadings. Nothing could 
be more misleading and harmful. Along with our spirited 
defense of the basic free-enterprise concepts must go an 
intelligent appreciation of this continuous evolution. 

Only the wilfully blind can fail to see that the old-style 
capitalism of a primitive freebooting period is gone forever. 
The capitalism of complete laissez-faire, which thrived on 
low wages and maximum profits for minimum turnover, 
which rejected collective bargaining and fought against justi- 
fied public regulation of the competitive process, is a thing 
of the past. Those who would turn back the clock of history 
in this respect are as unrealistic in their way as the addle- 
brained paper planners of our economic salvation. 


THe New CapPitTALismM 


American economy is constantly evolving and expanding. 
We have all suffered acute growing pains in these last few 
decades. Today it is gearing itself for low profits on a great 
turnover. The fair distribution of the products and the 
wealth flowing from the industrial process cannot be left 
wholly to chance, but must be made one of the essential 
objectives of industrial planning. American economy cannot 
reject responsibility for the employment and well-being of 
the men and women who take a part in it: those who supply 
the raw materials, those who do the manual labor, those who 
do the brain work, those who manage enterprise. It must 
accept this responsibility as an intrinsic part of its function. 

The new capitalism, as I prefer to call it, is shedding the 
last traces of its nostalgic memory of unbridled individual- 
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ism. It acknowledges that the severe economic and social 
dislocations accompanying war and depression during the 
last quarter of a century have caused government to assume 
responsibilities which necessarily tend to burden and hamper 
the capitalistic mechanism. Such new functions as are justi- 
fied in the public interest will require an extra effort by 
private enterprise. It has a right to insist that so far as 
possible the government limit itself to formulating the rules 
of the game and supervising their enforcement. More than 
that, it insists that the rules be so devised that they stimulate 
rather than suppress the immense motive power of individual 
initiative and ambition. 

In the new capitalism, labor’s role is becoming more 
clearly defined. The recognition is growing the labor organ- 
izatons, when formed and administered with a sense of public 
responsibility, can be a useful cooperative element in making 
the nation’s productive machine more efficient. Labor, in 
a sense, is going through the same process of growth and 
adjustment through which management has passed, and can 


learn a lesson from our experience. Labor need only observe ' 


what happened to management whenever its mistakes and 
excesses have collided with the larger public good to be fore- 
warned against mistakes and excesses on its own part. Like 
every other segment in the mosaic of American society, labor 
surely will live up to the social responsibilities that come 
with growth and power. 


AMERICAN OBLIGATIONS 


Management and labor must come to understand that 
they can’t have freedom of action without accepting the 
obligations that freedom entails. The survival of a free society 
within which both have their being and their chance of 
progress is at stake in such an understanding. 

In the present crisis of war-time and in the decisive years 
that will follow the inevitable victory, we of the Chamber 


of Commerce have a vital part to play and a duty to per- 
form. Attacks on the looming dangers of superstatism are 
so much futile flailing of water unless it is matched in full 
measure by constructive effort to meet the social problems 
of our time. Fortunately we are likely to have a breathing 
spell for intelligent planning. In the years immediately 
after the victory, America is likely to have a period of rela- 
tive prosperity—by reason of immense accumulated purchas- 
ing power and an immense blacklog of unsatisfied demand 
for goods. We must prepare now to utilize that interval to 
improve the mechanism of competitive capitalism. 

It has been a fateful year in many ways. Perhaps we will 
remember this year as the turning point in the life of our 
nation. We have suffered heart-breaking defeats. We have 
rejoiced in victories—victories which will continue to mount. 
On fighting fronts Americans have demonstrated the cour- 
age and the strength of free men. Here at home Amer- 
ican business and the American people have more than met 
the acid test of war. We have given the world unforgettable 
proof of freedom’s power. 

We can well be proud of our progress, but we cannot rest 
on our achievements. Still other hard, grim months loom 
ahead. Our efforts must be rekindled in the fires of free- 
dom. In the hour glass of victory, no single, precious min- 
ute must be wasted. We are united for victory, and as a 
united people we will concentrate our strength with increas- 
ingly furious power against a tyrannical enemy. 

The American ideal—life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness—is no idle phrase nor empty promise. It is a living 
reality. It is you and me and the men on the war fronts 
and the families at home. It means equality of opportunity, 
it means liberty and the self-respect of the individual. It 
means adventure, reward and security. 

That ideal has always been our beacon in dark and stormy 
times. When peace at last is ours, it will be the inextin- 
guishable torch which will light the world. 


The Food Front 


SECOND IN WAR, FIRST IN PEACE 


By HERBERT HOOVER, Former President of the United States 
Delivered before the American Farm Bureau Federation, New York City, June 8, 1943 


PROPOSE tonight to make a checkup on where we 
have got to on the food front. I propose to explore 
what happened during the 1942 food year. I shall then 
examine the prospects before us for the 1943 food year. I 
shall from this experience and the world need state our prob- 
lem. And I will make some recommendations for the future. 
The strategy of the food front is second only to the mili- 
tary front in winning total war. It is of more importance 
than the military front in establishing peace. ‘Total wars 
can be lost on the food front. Failure to recognize the im- 
portance of the food front has lost wars before now. 
Through the glorious courage and ability of our Army 
and Navy we are making progress against a most cruel and 
mighty enemy. We grow stronger on the military front. 
We must now build up the food front. It should be re- 
organized again. Our job is not destructive criticism. It is 
to contribute constructive suggestions. The only thing that 
counts now is to win victory and secure the peace. 
To those who are not familiar with food problems, let me 


say that our food year is approximately frém July when the 
harvest starts to the next July when it begins again. 

We are still eating mostly on the 1942 production. 

Newspaper headlines of official statements from Washing- 
ton as to our present food year read: 

“The most abundant harvest in forty-one years.” 

“Harvest per acre 12 per cent above all records.” 

“There are abundant food supplies.” 

“The ever-normal granary assures no shortages of food.” 

“Greatest food production in our history.” 

“We have more beef cattle, dairy cows and hogs than 
ever before.” 

“Food Administrator says food outlook is good.” 

This happiness and exultation in Washington did not seem 
to be reflected in the realistic land of housewives. A few quo- 
tations from many thousands of city press headlines over the 
last four months carry less enthusiasm. 

New York City: “City facing first famine in our history.” 

“Less than 20 per cent of normal meat supplies for eight 
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weeks.” “Shops cannot supply the government ration.” 
“Prices above ceilings.” 1,055 black market convictions.” 

“Mayor comes to the rescue and imports 600,000 pounds 
of potatoes.” 

Thus the Mayor was lighting up the dark scene with one 
potato for every third person among the 7,000,000 people in 
New York. The headlines blazed for days over the Mayor's 
having “secured 1,000,000 pounds of meat.” That nourished 
each person with a gorge of meat equal to the weight of two 
silver dollars for just one meal. The Mayor, however, was 
doing his best to keep up good cheer. 

Boston: “A desperate food shortage.” “Meat and vege- 
tables non-existent to thousands of families.” “Arrivals low- 
est in history.” “Hundred indicted in black markets.” 

San Francisco: “Shortage meat and vegetables critical all 
along the coast.” And even in the food belt we hear: 

Chicago: “Shortage of meat, vegetables; black markets all 
about.” ‘Housewives cannot find meat promised on ration 
cards.” 

In Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, Seattle, Omaha, 
St. Louis and a dozen other cities are headlines of the same 
import, “Scarcity,” ‘‘Famine,” “Black Markets,” “Shops 
Closing; Cannot Get the Ration in Meats, Fats, Vegetables.” 

Somehow all this leads me to the notion that the situation 
is bewildering. 

The statistics are also perplexing. The Department of 
Agriculture states that the extraordinarily favorable weather 
at last harvest gave us a 12 per cent greater yield an acre 
than ever before in our history. It shows a greater produc- 
tion of meats and fats than ever before in our history. Lend- 
lease says we are shipping under 10 per cent of our total 
meats and fats abroad. O. P. A. says it has rationed down 
meat consumption by 30 per cent. Seaboard city marketing 
officials say not half of the meat and fat ration is available 
in the markets. Perhaps some statisticians can tie these fig- 
ures together. ‘They might also try to tie up the potato 
figures. I am aware of all the explanations. But one thing 
is certain. If the statistics are correct, and I do not challenge 
them, then some bureaucracy is strangling the flow of food 
from the farmer to the housewife. 


ReEcALLS Crop LIMITATIONS 


But underlying all this turmoil there is a fundamental 
disorder. It may surprise some people to know that in the 
seven years between the harvests of 1932 and 1939, through 
government restrictions, the acreage in seventeen leading 
crops harvested was reduced by 47,000,000 acres. These 
seventeen crops are about 95 per cent of our whole harvested 
area. 

When lend-lease was passed in March, 1941, we undertook 
thereby a vast increased burden of food production. Yet 
payments to farmers to restrict production were not all re- 
moved for the two plantings of 41 and 42. By 1942 we had 
recovered only 9,000,000 of these 47,000,000 lost acres in 
the seventeen leading crops. 

During the last year we were saved, and our Allies were 
saved, from disaster by the super bumper crop. It is not 
likely to be repeated soon. 

However, we have eaten our way to the end of that 
super-bumper crop. We may, therefore, explore the pros- 
pects for the next food year that is now just coming on the 
horizon. 

Two years ago, one year ago, six months ago you and I 
warned that failure to place food production on an equality 
with munitions would bring disaster. Last winter the Mid- 
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West Governors, Congress, your organization, all of us, de- 
manded drastic reforms in food control, increased man power 
for the farms and more farm machinery. We wanted to 
recover more of the 47,000,000 lost acres. 

Following this, the Department of Agriculture issued a 
report on “farmers intentions to plant,” indicating an in- 
crease of 4 per cent in the acreage the coming year over that 
of last summer. The implication of that figure to the public 
was a probable increase of 4 per cent of food over the super 
bumper harvest of last year. We vitally needed an increased 
production over last year. But to assure this with normal 
yields we should have had not a 4 per cent increase but a 15 
per cent increase in planting. However, the use of this 
comforting 4 per cent figure led the country into a statistical 
paradise. And such is the power of statistics that the de- 
mands for reform were flattened out. We were told we 
were alarmists and something worse. 


SoME REFormMs Won 


We did secure part reforms. They were not accepted with 
the speed of light. But finally the War Department, after 
unkind remarks, gave concessions by deferring some farm 
boys from draft. The W. P. B. authorized a modest in- 
crease in farm machinery. One more agency was added to 
the eight separate and conflicting agencies dealing with food. 
It was all too little and too late. 

Now let us examine what has become of this statistical 
paradise of increasing food supply. To present to you an 
independent view, I have canvassed the agricultural authori- 
ties in several leading farm states. These reports indicate 
that the 4 per cent increase is likely to vanish. And the in- 
dication is that we shall have a normal, not an extraordinary, 
yield like that of last year. If so, we will have a decrease 
in the national grain crops of anything from 10 per cent 
to 15 per cent from that of last year. The outlook for wheat 
and rye is certainly a decrease of 260,000,000 bushels less 
than 1942, or at least 26 per cent. 

We have increased our flocks and herds beyond our ability 
to feed them without the lost 47,000,000 acres. The agri- 
cultural experts are estimating a shortage of 10 per cent to 
15 per cent in full supply of feed for our animals during 
the next year. We can get some feed from Canada. But it 
appears that we will have about exhausted the surplus of 
feed of the whole North American continent during the next 
twelve months. Already we are feeding large amounts of 
wheat to our livestock and we are using it for industrial 
alcohol. By this time next year we will have a little surplus 
of bread grains beyond our own needs. 


WHuere BLAME REsTs 


Thus our supply of food is declining while at the same 
time the demand is dangerously rising. And these decreases 
cannot be blamed upon floods which have destroyed less than 
one-half of 1 per cent, nor upon the weather, for that prom- 
ises about normal crops. Nor can they be laid upon the 
farmer. 

The American farm folks are the most skilled farmers in 
the world. They produce more per person than any agri- 
cultural people on earth. They have done a heroic job in 
planting this crop with but little help. In January last they 
were promised an agricultural army of 3,500,000 city folks. 
But it has not arrived at the food front yet. They must 
be there before the harvest. 

The blunt conclusion from all this is: (a) Our cities will 
have less food supply during the next winter and spring even 
than they had in the last few months; (b) We will not 
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starve; (c) We can, by better organization and by tightening 
our belts, continue to feed our allies; (d) If the war in 
Europe should come to an end within the next twelve months, 
we should have no consequential food supplies with which 
to meet three or four hundred millions of starving people. 


PREPAREDNESS FOR THE HARVEST OF '44 


Remedy for the 1943 harvest year is now too late, as the 
planting is mostly done. We must begin to build up the 
harvest of a year from now. That is in 1944. 

We still have time to redeem the situation. 
redeemed, we must have far wider vision. 
drastic changes in national policies. 

We simply must take seriously certain elemental facts. We 
must realize that the major burden of the world’s food front 
falls on the North American farmer and the American con- 
sumer. We must realize that in peace time on balance, we 
are a food importing country and today we are blockaded 
against many imports. We must furnish extra food to our 
military forces. We must ship large amounts of food to our 
allies to support them in the war. We must realize that 
there is a minimum level in food for our 130,000,000 civilians 
without impairing their physical and moral resistance. 

And we have also pledged ourselves to hundreds of mil- 
lions of people in the world that they will be rescued from 
the terrible famine which has been brought upon them by a 
monstrous enemy. Without this action there will be no 
peace. 

We must realize that this food shortage will last for a 
minimum of four and possibly six years. These are stupen- 
dous burdens. 

But we have an answer to Hitler. 

We can ration down our own consumption further with 
good management. And we can make sure that we do not 
lose the war on the food front if we stop the degeneration 
in agriculture and bring in a far, greater production in 1944. 
We must do it. Otherwise we are headed for a world 
trouble. We have the resources to do it. 

As a foundation for 1944 we must get all that lost 47,- 
000,000 acres back into cultivation. To do that, our author- 
ities must decide whether they will spare the man power 
and farm machinery manufacture from other activities. And 
we must begin now or again it will be too late and too little. 


If it is to be 
We must have 


REFORM IN Foop ConTROL 


Organizing the food front means far more than just in- 
creasing acreage, man-power, and farm machinery. It also 
requires wise co-ordination, of prices of processors, of dis- 
tributors and rationing. 

A month ago, the press reported a spokesman of the 
O.P.A. as saying “food prices and food distribution are out 
of control.” It was denied by another spokesman next day. 
But the second spokesman had not discussed it with the 
housewives nor with the farmers. However, when we are 
fighting a war grief over spilled milk does not make more 
milk. Our question must be, where do we go from here? 

There is only one course which will clear up this muddle 
of uncontrolled food prices, local famines, profiteering, black 
markets and stifled farm production. That is to abandon 
the obsolete methods now in use which were proved a fail- 
ure in other nations, in the last war, or are copied from the 
British whose situation is wholly different from ours. We 
should start with the system which proved a success under 
the Americans in the last war and improve it. 

And let me say this about food control while we were 
in the last war. 


We steadily increased our food production. We shipped 
more food to our Allies monthly than is being shipped today. 
We had no local famines in the United States as we are 
having now. We had no black markets. We had a people 
zealous in a moral crusade to help win the war with food, 
instead of lots of people trying to beat the game. Including 
the Department of Agriculture, we had only 23,000 paid 
Federal employees connected with food. Today we have over 
120,000. Moreover, food prices rose only 17.9 per cent 
in the seventeen months after we declared war in 1917. 
Washington statisticians admit a rise of 24.3 per cent in 
the seventeen months since Pearl Harbor. The housewives 
will admit a rise of at least 35 per cent. 

I do not pretend that our methods were perfect in that 
war. We had to pioneer an unknown field. Results ought to 
be better in this war and not worse. 


A ProGRAM 


But what should we do now? 

First. The first necessity is to consolidate all authority 
over food production and distribution under one single re- 
sponsible administrator. There are too many cooks for too 
little food. Control of food is now divided nine ways over 
the Department of Agriculture, the O.P.A., the Lend-Lease, 
the Board of Economic Warfare, the Army, the Navy, the 
Man-Power Commission and the W.P.B. 

The recent addition of the ninth wheel even though so 
able a man as Mr. Chester Davis as Food Administrator 
does not make a food administration. The food functions 
of all these agencies must be moved into his office. He must 
have the right to hire and fire. The Food Administrator 
must today be Secretary of Agriculture. And the impor- 
tance of food in the outcome of the war and peace should 
be recognized by his appointment to the new Office of War 
Mobilization. 

Second, Decentralize the work under state, municipal and 
county administrators. In no other way can farmers’ and 
consumers’ needs be adjusted to our varied local conditions. 

Third. Increase the man power on the farms to a higher 
level than before the war and plant forty or fifty million 
acres more in 1944 than in this year. On this question of 
man power I offer a suggestion because we niuct have more 
skilled labor on the farms. 

Public pressure upon our farm boys to join the forces is 
very great. They are not slackers and do not want to be 
called slackers. They do not want their gates painted yellow. 
They are doing a great and indispensable service. If we are 
to save this situation, I believe farm boys should be called to 
the Army from the farms immediately after this harvest ; that 
the farm boys should be called up from industry; that they 
should be given some military training. Then as many of 
them as are necessary should from time to time be ordered 
back to the farms with their uniforms. They should receive 
their pay from the farms, and not the Army. They should be 
subject to call in national danger. That would give dignity 
to their service. They could constitute a great national re- 
serve both for production of food and the direct military 
effort. 

Fourth. Agricultural machinery on an average lasts about 
twelve years. Theoretically about one year’s supply or one- 
twelfth of our machinery has been used up through sup- 
pression of manufacture. It will also require great additions 
to handle this extra forty or fifty million acres in 1944. 

Fifth. Abolish the system of retail and wholesale price 
ceilings. It begins at the wrong end. Price fixing in a great 
food-producing country must begin as near as possible to 
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the farmer and controls proceed from there on by regulation 
of the trades against profiteering. Prices rose less when this 
system was applied in the last war than they have under the 
present retail ceilings. We must regulate the flow of water 
at the nozzle instead of chasing the drops from the shower. 

This present price system is stifling farm production. It is 
not stopping inflation. 

Sixth. Ask the farmers to appoint their own war com- 
mittee on prices and do a little collective bargaining with 
them in fixing prices. The so-called “parities” should be 
abandoned for the war. Prices to the farmer must include 
floors as well as ceilings. Prices should be fixed that will 
take into account labor and other costs, and above all that 
will stimulate production. 

Such a revolution in the price system would save a few 
tens of thousands of policemen. It is difficult to catch an 
economic force with a policeman any way. 

Seventh. Rations should be set to balance consumption 
to production. It only adds muddle to put the ration higher 
than the available supplies. And it brings great injustice, 
for some people get the ration and some don’t. We should 
simplify the whole rationing business by over 50 per cent or 
60 per cent. It can be done by decreasing the number and 
variety of articles rationed and by excluding all absolutely 
nonessential food from rationing. 


Way To CHECK INFLATION 


It would certainly give a mighty lift of spirit to the house- 
wife and to the grocer. Also, it would save some of their 
time for other war duties. Also a good way to check in- 
flation is to let food luxuries go to the highest bidder. That 
would spigot off spare money and get it into channels where 
the 90 per cent profit taxes can bite into it. 

Eighth. We should recognize that processing and dis- 
tributing foods are righteous and necessary callings. ‘Thou- 
sands of small firms are being driven out of business. It 
would help win the war if left-wing reforms in our food 
economy were suspended for the duration. We should estab- 
lish war committees in all the processing and distributing 
trades. They should be given major responsibilities in keep- 
ing the flow of food moving to the right spots. They could 
greatly assist state and local officials in policing the trades. 
They too have sons in the war. They are just as patriotic 
men as lawyers and economists. They are the only people 
who know how. Their interest is to stamp out black 
markets. And their profits can be absolutely controlled. 


CurB ON BLacK MARKETS 


Enforce the condition of dealers’ licenses so that they may 
deal only with another licensed dealer and then direct the 
railways and trucks to transport only for licensed dealers. 
This would stop most of the black markets. 

Ninth. Such a system will avoid subsidies either to 
farmers or the trades or the consumers. Subsidies will not 
stop inflation. Subsidies are a delayed aggravation. 

The New York Times properly says they “do not in the 
least deal with primary causes. They are like cleaning a 
room by sweeping the dirt under the bed.” 

And who is supposed to benefit by subsidies? It is sup- 
posed to be the worker, but the worker is also the taxpayer. 
So is the farmer. And taxes are sooner or later, increased 
by just the same amount as the subsidy. Subsidies consist of 
taking money out of one pocket and putting it into another 
with an illusion attached that the cost of living has been 
reduced. It is both more painful and more costly to take 
money out of the tax pocket than it is to get it out of the 
price pocket. A wage based on subsidy foundations will 
break down sooner or later. Moreover, subsidy money in- 
creases government borrowing and debt to the banks and 
that adds to inflation pressure. Far more serious, however, 
is the result to the farmer and the consumer. Price fixing 
based on any such concept will strangle production. Its 
operation in the distribution trades will clog the flow of com- 
modities and will in the end increase prices and black 
markets. Likewise, subsidies can become a weapon of favor- 
itism or of punishment in the hands of the huge bureaucracy. 
They will sooner or later lead to scandal. 

If these broad lines, policies, and organization be adopted 
then food will flow naturally from farm to processor to 
wholesaler, to retailer and to the consumer. Prices will be 
better restrained. ‘They will be lower, for the black markets 
can be blacked out. The housewives will have less trouble 
and worry. And above all, farm production will be stimu- 
lated, not stifled. 

But over and beyond better methods of food control, we 
must absolutely assure the maximum production of America. 

Let me say again that that is the only road that leads to 
the defeat of inflation, to decreased hardship in our homes, 
to assured support of our Allies and to peace for mankind. 

If those in power and those not in power shall have wis- 
dom, implacable resolve, a spirit of sacrifice, the field of 
America will blossom with an abundant life that will save: 
vast human life in a world given to human destruction. 


The Future of Europe 


COLLABORATION MUST REPLACE SUSPICION 
By DR. EDUARD BENES, President of the Czechoslovakian Government in Exile 
Delwered before the Council on Foreign Relations, New York City, May 19, 1943 


words which were so full of encouragement for me 

and for my country. I have often recalled the last 
occasion on which I was with you. It was more than four 
years ago, in February, 1939, that I addressed the Council 
on Foreign Relations here in New York. The shadows of 
the Munich decree lay heavily over my country then, a 
month before Hitler entered Prague and occupied Czecho- 
slovakia. Naturally, I had very much to say about mistakes 
in European policy. I spoke of the grave menace of dic- 


| \IRST of all permit me to thank you for your friendly 


tatorial expansion. I mentioned the conflicts which were 
certainly coming in Europe. And yet, I think, my picture 
was not unduly pessimistic. I was certain that in the coming 
clash the forces of darkness and evil would be doomed. I 
had no doubt that before the year was out, Europe would be 
engulfed in war. I did not actually say this in my address 
to the Council on Foreign Relations. I was your guest. I 
did not particularly want to be a European warmonger. 
And now four years of war and crisis are behind us. 
Next year, I believe, the United Nations will have won 
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their victory on the European battlefield. The end of the 
war in Europe may be rather a sudden affair. We must be 
prepared, and the need for preparation justifies, I hope, some 
of my own reflections on the future of Europe. Though 
the past four and a half years have been terrible for my 
country, I try to remain calm, objective and, so to speak, 
scientific in my approach to these problems. 

The President of the United States has expressed very 
cogently the aims for which we are fighting: freedom of 
thought, freedom of religion, freedom from fear and freedom 
from want. I agree fully with this striking formula and I 
add that since the beginning of the present war I have seen 
this struggle as a fight: 


first—for certain moral values [those embodied in the 
democratic way of life]; 


second—a fight for a new social and economic order 
on the European Continent ; 

third—a fight for the securing of a more or less perma- 
nent peace, and 


fourth---a fight for the political re-organization of 
Europe and of the world. 


We in Europe are, of course, particularly concerned with 
the political re-organization of our own Continent and I 
apologize for speaking especially on this particular subject. 

Our first problem is one of procedure. Mr. Sumner 
Welles and other American statesmen made it clear last 
year that we cannot proceed as we did after the last war. 
I am in full agreement with their views. We must prepare 
the conditions of the Armistice before the end of actual 
warfare. These Armistice conditions must contain the fun- 
damental features of the peace to follow. They should, I 
think, include at least a provisional settlement of the basic 
territorial questions, the disarmament questions, the ques- 
tions of raw materials, etc. These are questions which ought 
not to wait—as they did unfortunately in 1919—for a vast 
world peace conference which would be convoked several 
years after the Armistice. There will be chaos and disrup- 
tion on the European Continent after the collapse of Ger- 
many. We must waste no time, if we truly wish to recon- 
struct Europe properly and hope to restore order and peace 
and try to relieve the terrible sufferings of the European 
people promptly. 

The grand alliance known as the United Nations, must, 
in my opinion, continue to function. Together they must 
win the war completely. That is their first task. They must 
then make a military occupation of all the enemy territories 
which are of any political or strategic importance whatso- 
ever. There they must implement the Armistice conditions 
as quickly as possible. Together they must also decide the 
procedure and methods of reconstruction in Europe. The 
real peace conference should be postponed until such a time 
when the Armistice conditions have re-established some kind 
of provisional peace and order and when the war with Japan 
will be finished as the integral part of the whole world 
conflict. 

It is essential, therefore, that the Armistice conditions for 
Europe should embody the essential features of the new 
reorganization plan for the European Continent. The United 
Nations must see to it that the Armistice conditions provide 
for at least a provisional system of security. Its enforce- 
ment must be the common desire of all the victorious United 
Nations. These United Nations would later work out their 
permanent system by establishing a new international peace 
organization. This new organization already foreshadowed 
by the Atlantic Charter and the Anglo-Soviet Treaty, must 
be neither a theoretical construction nor an exclusively juri- 


dical instrument enshrined in the Armistice terms or the 
Peace treaties. It must be a severely practical organization 
built step by step on the firm foundation of daily political 
practice and experience, developing gradually as the result 
of post-war collaboration of the United Nations. It must, 
of course, make full use of the experience gained in Geneva 
during the past two decades. 

Now, what is to be the position of the Soviet Union or 
France in post-war Europe? To my mind, the Soviet Union 
is bound to play her full and rightful part in the post-war 
settlement. She entered the last European conflict as a Great 
Power. Her soldiers, then as now, were patriotic and brave. 
War exposed all the weaknesses and decadence of the Czar- 
ist regime and inevitably the people rose in anger to destroy 
the traditional leadership and the Russian ruling class. Rus- 
sia became the theatre of a revolution even more far-reach- 
ing than the French revolution in 1789. She rebuilt her 
social and economic life on new foundations. 

To be sure, the price of her intensive attention to her 
social and economic affairs was a humiliating peace-treaty 
with Germany and with it began her tragic isolation from 
the affairs of Europe. She did not join the League until 
Germany had left it; namely, in 1934 and did her best to 
collaborate in the system of collective security in Geneva. 
But the Franco-Soviet Pact of 1935—for which, oddly 
enough, Pierre Laval took the credit—was never ratified. 
In the spring of 1936 the Western Powers refused to march 
into the Rhineland. They thus showed the countries of 
Eastern and Central Europe that the Western democracies 
were not prepared resolutely to oppose Hitler’s expansionist 
policy. They were not ready to save the peace or to frus- 
trate the aim of the dictator Powers to destroy the European 
political system which had been established after the last 
war. In 1937 and 1938 the policy of appeasing the dicta- 
tors had gained the field: in the question of Abyssinia, 
Austria and Czechoslovakia. The exclusion of the Soviet 
Union from the affairs of Europe continued and became 
clearly marked at the time of the Munich decree in Septem- 
ber, 1938. The Munich decree sacrificed Czechoslovakia for 
the sake of a temporary European peace. But it was also 
a four-power European Pact favoring Germany against 
Russia. And, of course, it marked the real beginning of the 
present war. 

Since then we have learned our lesson. Suspicion has 
given place to political and military collaboration. I do not 
doubt that when the Japanese made their attack upon Pearl 
Harbor they believed that Moscow would fall within a few 
days. Moscow did not fall. The attackers had to fall back 
and endure sufferings even greater than those endured by 
Napoleon’s retreating army. ‘They have had two winters 
of severe hardships and terrible losses. 

I believe that the Soviet Union will not be isolated again. 
A great diplomatic act was completed by the signing of the 
Anglo-Soviet Pact in London on May 26th of last year. It 
guarantees the future collaboration between Western Eu- 
rope and the Soviet Union, and I feel certain that this will 
benefit all European countries and, indeed, the whole world. 
Other negotiations and treaties will follow—negotiations, 
for instance, between the United States and Great Britain, 
the United States and the Soviet Union and other Allied 
Nations. The days of Soviet Russia’s isolation are over. 

But if we turn from our mistaken policy towards Soviet 
Russia, we must be careful to avoid a similar policy towards 
France. Like Russia in the last war, she had to come to 
humiliating terms with the enemy. Even today the enemy 
has not exacted his last full measure of humiliation and 
vengeance. Germany has torn up the Armistice agreement, 
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imprisoned her manhood or compelled it to work at forced 
labor. Yet France has never ceased to be capable of great- 
ness. The regeneration of France will be achieved in a 
manner very different from that envisaged by Marshal 
Petain. Time and again French opinion has shown itself 
both too strong and too intelligent for the Nazis to ignore. 
! believe that before very long France will rejoin her Allies 
as « fully sovereign and belligerent nation. She will take 
her place at the council-table of Europe. Europe needs a 
strong and regenerated France. Without a strong France 
there will be no lasting peace on the European Continent. 

I now come to the part which the United States will play 
in post-war Europe. You know more about this than I do. 
There is no need to remind you that it is a problem of the 
most crucial importance to all of Europe. When we Euro- 
peans plead that together the United Nations should first 
win the war and then the peace, we assume that the United 
States will continue to play her part in the new policy of 
securing peace for the world after the war is over. That is 
our assumption in Europe. But, of course, it is a question 
which the United States, and not Europe, has to decide. 
Yet, you will, I think, agree that the refusal of the United 
States to ratify the Versailles Treaty, or to join the League 
of Nations had consequences scarcely less momentous than 
the long isolation of Soviet Russia. Suppose that peace-time 
conditions had made it possible in 1936 or in 1938 swiftly 
to mobilize the moral and material resources of the United 
States and the Soviet Union together with those of Great 
Britain and France. Is it not reasonably certain that there 
would have been no Munich decree, no attack upon Poland 
and, indeed, no second World War in 1939? M. Litvinov 
voiced my own views in Geneva when he said that “peace 
is one and indivisible.” The conditions of the twentieth 
century have made this profoundly true. 

No European student of history will ever forget how 
strongly rooted isolationism was in the United States. It 
was strongly rooted because it was amply justified for a very 
long time. But again no European student of history will 
ever forget how wholeheartedly the United States entered 
the war in 1917 or how swift and positive was her response 
to the sudden attack upon Pearl Harbor. American troops 
have crossed the high seas to Britain and Northern Ireland, 
to French North Africa, the Middle East, India and 
\ustralia. Soon, I hope, they will be upon the soil of the 
European mainland. They are in the vanguard of this war, 
and their interests in securing a peaceful Europe are vital. 
A great democratic discussion on the issue of peace-time isola- 
tion is now going on throughout the United States. I shall 
not anticipate the results of that controversy. I am sure 
that American policy will be commensurate with her ma- 
terial and moral greatness and sacrifice. 

The outstanding problem of Europe after the war will be 
the status of Central and Eastern Europe and its relation 
to the final post-war status of Germany. According to many 
students of history and politics, the great number of small 
states in Central Europe and elsewhere were a temptation 
to the large predatory Powers. They were also a temptation 
to other Powers which mistakenly believed that the small 
States could be sacrificed for the sake of European peace. 
This is what actually happened in 1938. The students of 
history and politics who hold this view believe that the idea 
of federation—or, at least, confederation—must be applied 
to Europe when the war is over. 

Ever since the days of Frederick the Great, Central or 
Eastern Europe has been the first point of Prussian or Ger- 
man attack. It was so in the days of Bismarck. It was so 
in 1914, and again in 1938. And on every occasion the 
German “Drang Nach Osten” or “nach Sudosten” has been 


the prelude to a “Drang nach Westen.” As soon as Germany 
was master of Central and Eastern Europe, she proceeded 
to make herself the master of the Continent. But this was 
merely a step toward world-domination. By denying Ger- 
man troops access to Central Europe the whole scheme for 
European and world domination could have been frustrated. 
It is a fact which I cannot emphasize too strongly. . 


We cannot even begin to decide the status of Central 
Europe until we have found, and applied, the just solution 
for the German problem. Germany must surrender all ter- 
ritories which she seized along the wrongful way of aggres- 
sion beginning with Austria. To my mind this is definitely 
a condition sine qua non of permanent European peace. We 
cannot, I believe, allow Germany to retain even an inch of 
the territory which she acquired by force or threat of force 
and for which she launched the present war. The whole 
international policy of the United States is based on this 
sound fundamental principle. Otherwise force and violence 
would appear to have been justified. Such a justification, 
even if Hitler and his regime were to belong to the past, 
would tempt successors to take the same path to destruction. 
Today brute force does not pay. It involves useless sacrifices 
and stern retribution. This lesson needs to be learned thor- 
oughly by the Germans of both today and of tomorrow. 


I am not an uncompromising Germanophobe. I do not 
pretend that the Germans are a thoroughly bad people or 
that all Germans are bad. But there are certain facts which 
we cannot ignore. Nazi leaders with the powerful help of 
non-Nazi Germans had been elaborating their theories of 
total war for more than twenty years. Many Germans, I 
believe, sincerely regretted Hitler’s advent to power in 1933. 
None the less the German people are as responsible for 
Hitler and Himmler, as are the Americans for Lincoln and 
Roosevelt, the British for Gladstone and Churchill, the 
Russians for Lenin and Stalin, the Italians for Mussolini, 
the Japanese for their present warlords and the Czecho- 
slovaks for Thomas Masaryk. No sane person would order 
the destruction of the German nation. But we must make 
it clear that aggressive war always involves punishment and 
that civilized man simply will not accept racial or anti- 
Semitic theories which are crude, cruel and bestial. Other- 
wise there can be no hope for Europe or humanity. In any 
case we must remove the threat of a new war if we are 
to build anew in Europe. 


In my personal opinion, we should agree on the problem 
of Germany on the following six major principles: 


1. Nazism must be completely eradicated. 


2. All territory taken by threat, force or violence must 
be surrendered. 


3. Germany should be found guilty of provoking the 
second World War and, in accordance with the 
terms of the Atlantic Charter, she should be held 
disarmed. 


4. Her guilt should be clearly established. War crimi- 
nals when found guilty, should be punished without 
mercy or delay. 


5. When the difficult transitional period of internal 
fighting and violence is over, the Prussia of 1933 
with her Herrenvolk and goosestepping mentality 
should be newly organized, her military and Junker 
ruling class replaced once and for all time by a 
democratic regime and the whole of Germany must 
be put under very strict international supervision 
for a definite period of time. Her people should be 
re-educated and completely democratized. But, let 
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us not be led to believe that anyone other than the 
new Germany herself can make that re-education 
a reality. I know, it will be a long-term measure. 
It will involve profound changes in the social and 
political structure of Germany as well as in the 
methods of training a better generation. 


6. Somehow or other, Germany and the German people 
must undo, at least partially, the almost incredibly 
inhuman harm they have done to the occupied coun- 
tries and their inhabitants. The main burden of this 
task should certainly fall to Germany. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that the other Axis Powers, 
to a greater or less degree, share Germany’s guilt. 


I now come to the consideration of Central Europe, which 
geographically, is situated between Germany and Soviet 
Russia. As I have already explained, the Rhineland crisis 
of 1936 revealed the essential weakness and unpreparedness 
of the Western European democracies. It showed that Ger- 
man intrigue and imperialistic expansion at last had a fairly 
clear field in Central Europe. At that time great difficulties 
existed between Poland and the Soviet Union. Germany 
always cleverly exploited the disharmony between Warsaw 
and Moscow. Thereafter events moved with a swifter 
tempo. Austria was annexed, Czechoslovakia threatened 
and the Munich decree enforced. The Soviet Union was 
driven still further into isolation. After Munich I had 
no doubt that a military conflict had become inevitable and 
I was certain that first of all Germany would destroy 
Poland and that finally Germany and the Soviet Union, 
representatives of two fundamentally different ways of life, 
would find themselves locked in combat. This is what actu- 
ally happened. Soon afterwards the state of war between 
Poland and the Soviet Union gave place to a military col- 
laboration. 

By that time the Polish and Czechoslovak Governments 
in London had spent several months exploring the possibili- 
ties of their declaration that, when the war is over, their 
independent countries would enter into a closer union. They 
intended this collaboration or alliance and pact of mutual 
assistance. Their declaration, made in November 1940, 
brought into special prominence the part which the prin- 
ciple of federation or confederation has to play in the future 
of the small States of Central Europe and in the general 
settlement of post-war Europe. In general I accept this 
principle as one of those ideas which in some cases should 
be applied when post-war Europe is reorganized. 

We know, of course, that these are fundamental and far- 
reaching questions. Governments established in London can- 
not decide upon them until they have been endorsed by the 
direct voice of their people and have the full approval of 
their legislatures and constitutional authorities. Moreover, 
confederation is not merely the concern of those countries 
which wish to confederate. It introduces a new element 
into the European community of nations and is a vital con- 
cern to certain Great Powers. Those Great Powers are our 
Allies in the present war. We do not want merely to agree 
on these important matters and then to present the Great 
Powers with some sort of fait accompli. 

That is why the Czechoslovak Government is loyally in- 
forming all its chief Allies about all its discussions and 
negotiations. It is informing the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain and the United States. It is informing the Con- 
tinental States, and especially France and Yugoslavia. The 
immediate neighbor to the Central European area and to a 
Polish-Czechoslovak confederation would be the Soviet 
Union. We, therefore, think it absolutely essential to keep 


the Soviet Union fully informed of what is going on. More 
than that, Czechoslovakia considers it essential and to her 
own interest and to that of Poland, that we should reach a 
common agreement on these questions with the Soviet Union. 
There have been discussions from time to time on the status 
of other Central European small nations—Austria, Hungary, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia and Greece. Here too, the principle 
of confederation might be applied. But you will, of course, 
appreciate the fact that I am not authorized to speak on 
their behalf and my restraint is based on my conviction that 
I ought to first hear their own views. 

I believe that the present war gives us the opportunity of 
smashing, finally and forever, the infamous pan-German 
“Drang nach Osten” policy which has been systematically 
applied for the last two centuries. The present war has un- 
doubtedly shown the need for a genuine, friendly and loyal 
collaboration between the three Slavonic nations—Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union. Czechoslovakia’s re- 
lations with both Poland and Soviet Russia are those of 
alliance and friendship. We want them to remain such. If 
we three can arrive at a complete agreement, the German 
imperialistic and blood thirsty “Drang nach Osten” can be 
liquidated forever. If we succeed in this, we shall secure not 
only the future of Poland and Czechoslovakia, but we shall 
make a fundamental and substantial contribution to the 
security of the whole of Europe. If we fail, however, there 
will be another European catastrophe. Somehow or other, 
Germany will find a way to bring about a third World War. 
In all sincerity I say this is my deepest political conviction. 

Other important European questions need to be discussed 
before the picture is complete. Italy is sure to abandon her 
present regime, return to her liberal traditions and regain 
her old place in the Europe of tomorrow. We have to con- 
sider the future of the countries in Western Europe, Scan- 
dinavia, and the Balkans, including Turkey. All will find 
their proper place in the future framework of collaboration 
in Europe and the world, as well as in the future system of 
post-war security, according to their own efforts and the 
parts they have played or will play, in this second World 
War. 

So I come to the last final question which, I imagine many 
of you are anxious to put to me. What will Czechoslovakia 
do in this new Europe? 

You will forgive me for recalling the fact that pre-Munich 
Czechoslovakia was one of the best democracies in Europe. 
In all fields of public, social and economic life Czecho- 
slovakia belonged to the most progressive States of the world. 
She was an advanced and happy State and the last democracy 
to resist Hitler up to the time of Munich. She did, indeed, 
follow the lines laid down for her by that great democratic 
leader, President Masaryk. From the year 1930 we an- 
ticipated much that will happen after the present war. We 
are even now prepared to take up our new course. We did 
not find it necessary to change our fundamental policy or 
political orientation in any way either before the Munich 
crisis nor after, before the present war or during it, and 
today my nation remains united and ready for the German 
collapse. Post-war Czechoslovakia will simply continue her 
former traditions. She will adapt herself easily to the new 
conditions and the great changes throughout Europe and the 
world. It is even possible that post-war reconstruction will 
be carried out more swiftly in Czechoslovakia than in any 
other country, for she has anticipated and prepared for many 
things which will be done elsewhere after the present war. 

We are in constant contact with the people at home and 
in agreement with them we are preparing a comprehensive 
plan for our internal reconstruction after the war. We are 
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determining our course of action when Germany has fallen, 
how we shall reorganize our party life, how we shall de- 
centralize our administration, how we shall implement im- 
portant social and economic reforms. After the war, we be- 
lieve, we shall soon have order and prosperity in our country 
again. The untold sufferings the war has brought have 
almost completely re-established the inner unity of the 
Czechoslovak people. In a short time we shall again be one 
of the best democracies of Europe. 

There are some things which we shall never forget. 
London has given asylum to our exiled nation, Government 
and its institutions. Soviet Russia has given us the greatest 
possible help since she entered the war. Your great democ- 
racy never accepted the Munich decree and never recognized 


what happened to our country and to our State afterwards. 
Your great President has maintained your fine and tradi- 
tional policy of friendship and support towards Czecho- 
slovakia. He upheld this friendship throughout the succes- 
sive phases of the present world tragedy. The American 
people saw that the sacrifice of Czechoslovakia in 1938 was 
a great tragedy, but a vain one. They appreciated our 
policy before and during 1938, and appraised the courageous 
and relentless fight of our people against the Nazi oppressor 
since 1939 according to its merits. Their sympathy and help 
give us vast encouragement and hope in our present ordeals 
and sufferings. Our gratitude for all this is boundless. The 
bonds of friendship between Czechoslovakia and the United 
States are and will remain indestructible. 


Looking Forward 
Through the Eyes of Research 


NATURE VS. PEOPLE 
By CHARLES F. KETTERING, Vice-President of General Motors in Charge of Research 


Delivered before a joint meeting of the Greater Lafayette Chamber of Commerce and 
manufacturers of the region, at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, March 4, 1943 


HEN Dean Potter asked me if I would speak to 

W this very distinguished audience, I told him I would, 

because I felt such a great obligation to him for the 

work he has done in connection with the Engineering De- 

partment which he heads. I felt that anything he might 

ask me to do was minor compared to what he is doing in 
that work. 

His introduction reminded me of a great engineer here 
in Indiana (whom you may not recognize as such), by the 
name of Joe Cook, and I think perhaps Dean Potter’s in- 
troduction will permit me to tell the story. 

Joe had invented a shower bath in which you could take 
a shower without undressing or getting wet. He set it up on 
the stage with all the blueprints and everything, and finally 
got a fellow from off the street to come in and try it. He 
turned on the water, and the fellow came out completely 
soaked. Joe examined the valves very carefully, and said, 
“The only thing I can think of is that I must have over- 
estimated my ability.” I am afraid Dean Potter has also 
over-estimated my ability. 

Today, community meetings such as this have a very 
great significance, because in times of trouble such as we 
are in now, it is a good thing to get together and discuss our 
common problems. Regardless of what Dean Potter has said, 
| am coming to you as a research man. Now, there is a lot 
of mystery about the word “research.” We say our research 
is an effort to try to find out what we are going to do when 
we can't keep on doing what we are doing now—and we all 
know we're going to need it. We are not going to keep on 
doing what we are doing now. 

We say research men are professional amateurs. That is, 
they are amateurs in that they are doing a thing for the first 
time. ‘They are professional, because they know they are 
going to have a lot of trouble with it. So, I want you to 
know that I am coming to you as a research man. 

There are two conceptions of research men. First, that 
they are highbrows and, second, that they are nuts. I try to 
strike about halfway between the two. 


The thing that we call industrial research is similar to a 
great bridge across a river. On one bank is the pure science 
side and on the other is the product or the customer’s side. 
In between is habit, doubt and uncertainty. So if we are able 
to bridge that river, we think we do a fairly good job. It is 
not an easy job. It is not a spectacular job as most people 
think. It is one of almost perpetual failure, and we say the 
only time that we don’t want to fail is the last time we try 
it—because that is bad. 

I am one of those foolish people who believe that they can 
teach people to be inventors. It is a common saying that as 
a rule the more educated a person is, the less likely he is to 
be an inventor. That is exactly the way it shouldn’t be. 
The more education and the more training he has, the more 
likely he should be an inventor. I have worked for some time 
to try to find out why that is so, and I think it is simple. 
From the time we are six years old until we graduate from 
college, we have had to be examined at least three or four 
times a year, and if we fail, it is terrible. So I think edu- 
cated people are more sensitive—more alergic to failure— 
and inventors can’t be allergic to it, because research is almost 
all failure. Consequently, if I can teach a young man how 
to fail intelligently, I think I can make an inventor out of 
him. I know he is going to fail every time he tries a new 
thing, but the thing to do is not to get discouraged but find 
out why you fail and go after it again. | 

Now we talk about these great research laboratories and 
great engineering schools and all that sort of thing as though 
they were material things—something “out yonder’—but 
after all you don’t solve any problems in research labora- 
tories. You solve them in people’s heads. The reason we 
have to have these large research laboratories with all of 
this apparatus and scientific equipment is because that is 
how difficult it is to get an idea through a quarter of an inch 
of skull bone. 

The only thing this marvelous equipment and instrumenta- 
tion is for is to get the idea through the human head. That’s 
where the problem is solved. 
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We have a very, very definite procedure in our labora- 
tory, and that is, let the problem be the boss. Don’t say, “I 
am going to make the engine this way” or, “I am going to 
make the gears that way,” because you are going to make 
them the way engines or gears like to be made. If you 
don’t, you are going to get a poor engine and a bum set of 
gears. Set up an experiment, and let the engine say, “I don’t 
like the piston that is in there. Put another one in there.” 

A professor from one of the great universities came to me 
one time and said, “I have just come from a certain labora- 
tory and tested one of your Diesel engines. It is the most 
efficient one I have ever seen. I want to talk to your thermo- 
dynamics expert.” 

I said, “Professor, I am sorry to tell you we don’t even 
know what that word means around here, let alone have an 
expert. But if you want to know how we developed that 
engine, I can tell you.” 

I took him back in the dynamometer room, and said, “Let’s 
run the engine today. Write down on this blackboard what 
it does, and tomorrow we will put in a new piston and run 
it again. The engine will say, “The piston you had in yester- 
day was better than this one.” Then you change it the other 
way, and it finally gets better and better, and then worse 
again. That turning point we call the optimum, so we plug 
it at that. Then we change something else.” 

He said, “Isn’t that a tedious way to do it?” 

I said, “It is, but unfortunately that is the only way we 
know how to do it.” 

There are two sides to the question of manufacturing and 
merchandising material. One is before the sample is made 
and the other is after the sample is made. Research repre- 
sents the work that has to be done to make the sample. Once 
the sample is made, you can easily get a million more made 
just like it. The procedure of duplication is so well known 
in the art of manufacturing that we forget that the minute 
you step on the other side of the thing—over to the sample- 
making side—the procedure is diametrically opposite—about 
99.9 per cent opposite, I would say—from the normal manu- 
facturing and merchandising procedures. So you can see 
that in a situation such as this, it becomes especially impor- 
tant that we have a healthy understanding of the process 
of making samples. Looking forward into the world after 
this war, the importance of understanding the procedure of 
sample-making is one of the most important single things 
we have to do. 

You know, this fellow Hitler has been the most expensive 
man that has ever lived, talking in dollars and cents and 
human lives. This is the second world war. The first world 
war killed millions of people and cost millions of dollars. 
This war will surpass many times in casualties and cost 
that of World War I. 

Now why do we do this? It seems to me when you get a 
repetition of this. kind of catastrophe twice within 25 years, 
we ought to go back and analyze what is wrong with our 
thinking that permits such things to happen. Well, we say 
we are trying to preserve our mode of life. In the other war 
we fought to make the world safe for democracy, and im- 
mediately after the war was over, democracy almost disap- 
peared from the face of the earth. There is something wrong 
about it. The thing I think that is wrong is that we don’t 
recognize where we are on the time characteristics of the 
human family. 

The human species has been on earth a couple of million 
years. We will discount 50 ‘per cent and say it’s a million 
years. We became conscious of ourselves, and we were 


able to make marks on the walls of the caves only some six 
or seven thousand years ago. We came that long distance, 
from away back yonder up to the time when we were able 
to make marks on the cave, without government, without 
education, without religion, without newspapers, without 
radios, without anything. This instinctive education that we 
have is the most important single thing to take into con- 
sideration when you begin to look to the after-war period. 
We ought to recognize what it is. 

We have only been able to read and write for a few 
thousand years. Only 400 years ago a great Polish astron- 
omer evolved the idea that the sun stood still and the earth 
moved. Just a short while ago Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica. We are thinking in too short a time-cycle in the changes 
of human beings and human reactions. A fundamental of all 
of nature’s products has been continuity, and, therefore, this 
old specific instinctive education says, “Don’t change—keep 
on going at what you are.” So when you begin to make 
changes, we can’t wish ourselves out of this world into a new 
world in a few years. It can’t be done that fast. 

We have two kinds of people who talk about the post-war 
world—those who look into a crystal ball and see a world 
entirely different from the thing we have, and those who look 
down to a great cold place where worlds go when they’re 
finished. Those two types of thinking are like the electric 
switch. They are either on or off. Again, I don’t believe 
either one of them is right. I don’t believe we will have a 
new world, a different world, and I don’t believe we will 
have a world that will go all to pot. I believe that it will 
depend very much on our recognition of what the factors 
are we have to deal with after this war is over, and the one 
important factor is the rate at which human beings can 
change their point of view. 

Now we sometimes do a little chest hammering and think 
of the great things we have accomplished in science and 
engineering and so forth, without recognizing that the world 
was all here before we came. The plants and the animals 
and everything else were all growing here, and there was 
not much trouble in the world. Only the human beings are 
having trouble. The so-called civilized nations of the world 
are the only ones in trouble. And I think that much of this 
trouble is due to the fact that we over-estimate our ability 
again as to what we can do. 

I have spent some time working on the use of the spec- 
troscope, the means of identifying extremely small quantities. 
We sometimes think we have done a fine job—but I also 
come from down in the hills of Ohio where we used to hunt 
a little bit, and I think of an old hound dog who showed up 
the spectroscope in tracing small quantities. He would come 
down a road where 10 people had walked and turn down 
the right lane and go into the house where his master was. 
He did that just by smell. Of course, he was a dumb animal. 
He had no college degree or anything else. 

We have been flying for 40 years. The birds and bees and 
butterflies have been flying for hundreds of thousands of 
years. I have taken carrier pigeons and homing pigeons 
many times from Springfield and Dayton when I was going 
to Detroit and before I got into Detroit I let them loose. 
There was no way they could see which route they had come, 
but the ones that came from Springfield went to Springfield 
and the ones that came from Dayton went to Dayton. They 
are great navigators, but, of course, again they are dumb 
animals. 

The bat is a very old creature. He has this navigation 
business down fine. If you take two wheels revolving in 
opposite directions, and blindfold the bat, he will fly through 
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the wheels without ever hitting a spoke. He has been able 
to do that for centuries. Of course, he is a dumb animal. We 
don’t want to think that everything in this world has been 
created by us, and that we are masters of nature. 

Now going back to this sample-making, one of the big- 
gest problems that we have to work with in research is to 
pick out the proper things on which to research. You can 
take an encyclopedia and start a research project on every 
title in it, but that isn’t the thing that’s important. The thing 
to do is to pick out the fundamental, the controlling thing— 
how much of this thing don’t we know? For instance, some- 
body said that he hoped we could make an automobile that 
would ‘weigh 500 pounds, go 100 miles on a gallon of gas- 
oline and do 75 miles an hour. You start to work on that, 
but that won’t do you any good. 

You have to find out first why you haven’t got that kind of 
automobile—and then you won’t be working on automobiles 
at all. You will be working on metallurgy to get a metal 
that will be good enough to do that—or on chemistry to get 
a fuel good enough, and so on. 

Our organization has done a great deal of work on Diesel 
engines. I spent from 1920 to 1930 simply studying, going 
around that circle, around and around, to find out what the 
real problem was. When we got through we found some 
very interesting things. 

The only reason we didn’t have Diesel engines the way 
we wanted to have them was that nobody wanted to step 
up and take the responsibility of making them. Nobody 
wanted to attempt making parts to a degree of accuracy that 
had never before been attempted. We had to make parts 
that had accuracies and fits of only a fifth-of-a-tenth-of-a- 
thousandth of an inch, that is one fifty-thousandth of an inch. 
‘To give you an idea just how small that is, if you pull a hair 
out of your head and you slice it up into 150 equal slices, 
each slice will represent a fifty-thousandth of an inch. Of 
course, when you had to start to make pieces that were inter- 
changeable to that degree of limits, nobody wanted to step 
up to it. It was a difficult thing, but, nevertheless, that is 
what you had to do if you were going to get the thing that 
you wanted. 

Now on the manufacturing side of sample-making we 
have our industry setup where you keep the cost of every- 
thing—every operation and so forth—your forecast, your 
budget. You do everything in a perfectly normal way. That 
constitutes in volume of business 99.9 per cent of the total 
expenditures. But, step over to the pre-sample side of indus- 
try, and you can’t budget, you can’t forecast, you can’t be 
definite about anything. When somebody says, “When do 
you expect to get this done?”’, you have to say, “I don’t 
know.” 

‘What is it going to be worth when you get it finished ?” 

“I don’t know. I hope it does so-and-so.” You can’t say 
specifically, because you don’t know. 

When you get down to finding out what you do know and 
what you don’t know, there is so much more on the “don’t 
know side” than on the “know side” that you don’t like to 
call attention to it. 

We have been very smart in hiding our ignorance. I used 
to have symposiums on pure physics at the University of 
Michigan, and usually the boys would stop in our laboratory. 
‘They would say, “Why are you practical folks interested in 
this very pure science?” 

“Well,” I said, “We are interested in physics as the basis 
of all of our engineering. We don’t know very much about 
physics in this laboratory.” 


They said, ‘““Why don’t you talk to us? We know every- 
thing about physics.” 

“Well,” I said, “You may know everything about physics, 
but I don’t think you can tell it to me. I don’t think you 
know it in a form that I could tune in on at all.” 

“Tell me one of the things that is: worrying you.” 

“One of the things that has always worried me is why I 
can see through a pane of glass.” 

“Well,” they said, “that’s the simplest thing in the world. 
It’s because glass is transparent.” 

If you look in the dictionary, you will see that “trans- 
parent” is “the quality of something you can see through.” 
So if you can say the same thing in two words that don’t 
sound alike, then you are smart. “You can see through a 
pane of glass, because you can see through a pane of glass.” 
That is what they say when they get through with it. 

I said, “Here is another thing that worries me. Why is it 
that when I rub my hands together they get warm?” 

“Well, that is perfectly simple—on account of friction.” 

“Well, what is friction?’ We argued for 15 minutes, and 
we came to the conclusion that friction is the thing that 
makes your hands warm when you rub them together. In 
other words, we don’t know a single thing about it. 

I am working on a little job at Antioch College to try to 
find out why grass is green. Well, that doesn’t sound very 
good academically. So the boys say they are working on 
chlorophyll. Chlorophyll is Latin for the green in green 
leaves. We don’t know anything more about chlorophyll in 
Latin than we do in English. But, you see, it sounds so much 
better. We set up a lot of barriers here of what we think we 
know. 

Going back to this sample-making, we had occasion a few 
years ago to work on a piece of apparatus that required a 
simple flat spring, the simplest piece of material that you 
could think of mechanically. The space left for us to put this 
spring in had already been fixed. The reason it was turned 
over to us was because the spring that they had put in was 
breaking. They gave it to us to see if we could put a spring 
in there that wouldn’t break. 

We studied limitations of bending, and we tried out vari- 
ous experiments. We sent out directions for that piece of 
steel to six or seven of our best spring-makers and asked them 
what you could expect of that spring, giving the amount of 
flection and so forth. Within five or 10 per cent, they ali 
came back with the estimate that at about 2000 flections the 
spring would be expected to break. Well, that wasn’t enough. 

So we said, “Will you make us up some pieces and identify 
them with secret markings so we can’t tell them? We will 
give them a treatment and send them back to you and you 
try them again.”” We had said before that, “Do you think 
there is anything that can be done to help that?” 

Everybody said, “No.” 

We gave them our surface treatment and sent them back, 
and they went through 2,000,000 cycles without breaking. 
That is a slight increase in percentage—about 100,000 per 
cent—which is considerably better than the interest rate at 
the bank nowadays. Nevertheless, there was that piece of 
mechanism that was about as simple as anything you can 
think about, and yet we were able to make that sort of im- 
provement, not because we were sinart, but because we had 
to do it, and, therefore, we tried things off the beaten path. 

I can tell you many stories like that. There is a material 
known as extreme pressure lubricant, and I would like to tell 
you the way it came to be developed. I have always been 
doubtful of lubricants. You have been down to the Fairs and 
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put your finger in the oil and you have seen the glass tubes 
turned upside down and heard them talk about the “body of 
the oil” and so forth. I always suspected that such things 
had very little to do with how good lubricating oils were. 

We had to build a testing machine one time, and after it 
was done, I said, “We have a good machine here. Let’s play 
a game with it. The game we are going to play is this: This 
machine now belongs to your worst enemy. It is a very dan- 
gerous weapon. He can kill you and your family with it. 
Will you prescribe for me the worst thing with which he can 
lubricate it? That is a part of the game. You are allowed to 
pick out the lubricant.” 

Well, the chemists went to work. They said, ““We’ve got 
it”—and they used ether, about as thin a thing as you can 
get. “We would like to see you lubricate this dangerous 
weapon of yours with this kind of lubricant.” 

We had tested the engine using regular oil and it would 
stand about 6000 pounds per square inch. “All right,” I said, 
“we are going to try it. Now you fellows write down on 
this chart what you think it will do.” I think somebody had 
nerve enough to say 300 pounds. We started to load it up 
very gently and carefully, and to make a long story short, 
we ran out of weights at 30,000 pounds. That was with an 
absolutely dry bearing, carrying five times the load that the 
best lubricating oils we had would do. I said, ““That would 
have been a swell thing to give your enemy, wouldn’t it?” 

Now why was that? We asked the oil fellows to come in 
and we showed it to them. They said, “The only thing that 
makes us sore is that we didn’t do it. This is our business, 
not yours.” 

I said, “You couldn’t do it. You wouldn’t allow anybody 
to come into your laboratory and question that. That is the 
foundation upon which your business was built, and if any- 
one questioned that, he wouldn’t have kept his job. You 
would have fired him.” 

That is why we have to step outside the profession so often 
to get the new thing done. We know so much about the 
troubles within a thing that we won’t try the thing. We 
know in advance that it won’t work. That is the reason why 
you have this hypoid rear axle doing a lot of things with ma- 
chinery today that could never have been done had it not 
been for those extreme pressure lubricants. 

The same thing is true, not only of this new type of lubri- 
cating oil, which within a few years after the war will be 
common all over the country, but also of another new type 
of lubricant we have developed. When we began to run 
Diesel motors and trucks, the oil had to be changed every 
1000 miles. That meant changing it every day. They ordi- 
narily drive 1000 to 1200 miles a day, and that meant they 
would have to change the oil about four o’clock every after- 
noon. They didn’t want to do that. 

We started out to see if we couldn’t help them out. We 
developed some additives that we put in the oil—so-called 
anti-oxygents, or detergents (detergent is a fancy name for 
soap). Ordinary soap is a detergent that takes off the dirt. 
So we put a cleaner in these oils. Instead of running 1000 
miles, they would now run 100,000 miles. But I couldn’t 
get anybody interested in it. Everybody would say, “That is 
all applesause. You can’t do a thing like that.” 

I went to the president of our organization and said, “Will 
you let me say that we are going into the lubricating oil 
business ?” 

He said, “Yes, if you don’t take it too seriously.” So I got 
one of the great oil companies to send representatives to 
our laboratories. 


I said to them, “Over on this bench is an engine which has 
failed after 1000 miles with your old oil. Here is another one 
that is still running after 100,000 miles with our new oil.” 

These fellows said, “The trouble is that your engine isn’t 
any good—there’s nothing wrong with our oil.” 

“I would like to hire you. How much money are you mak- 
ing?” I asked. 

He said, “Ten thousand dollars a year.” 

I said, “I will give you $25,000—and here is a drawing 
board. Now, you design an engine that is good.” 

He said, “I don’t know anything about engines.” 

“I knew that,” I said, “but I wanted to get it from you 
direct.” 

I said, ‘““Now, here are two engines that are just as nearly 
alike as mass production machinery can make them. The 
only difference is the oil in them, and you must admit it is 
very spectacular.” 

Then I said, “You fellows may not know this, but we are 
going’ into the lubricating business ourselves. In fact, we 
have a semi-works plant already running. Would you like 
to see it?” . 

They said, “Yes, we would. Have you figured out how 
much it’s going to cost?” 

I said, “Yes, we’ve figured it out.” I said to my boys 
“Bring it in.” 

Well, they brought in our works plant—one wash tub and 
a paddle. -I said, ““The difference between the old oil and 
the new oil is this: The old oil in these 15 gallon cans will 
run 1000 miles. We take these 15 gallons and put it in the 
wash tub, add two tumblers full of this and one tumbler of 
that, and then it is the kind of oil that will run for 100,000 
miles.” 

Well, with anything as easy as that, you would have 
thought they’d begin dickering for the rights to it then and 
there. But, no— 

They said, “We can’t do that.” 

I said, “Why not?” 

They said, ‘““We don’t like the color.” 

That is the sort of pre-sample trouble we have. But I’ve 
learned that we must not ever let these troubles dampen our 
optimism. If you want to be optimistic, you have to be op- 
timistic knowing that your optimism can be carried through. 
And, therefore, I feel when I see all of this great work being 
done now that something of lasting good is bound to come 
from it. Everybody is trying new things that were never 
done before. We are doing these things because a man 
named Hitler had an idea—a bad idea, an idea that was 
dangerous to the world. What I would like to know is, 
why is it that we can’t get some good ideas that will keep 
us just as busy as we are now fighting these bad ideas. 

I have a theory about that. There isn’t any school—grade 
school, high school, university or any other type of school— 
that doesn’t have a course in history. I think it is all right to 
have courses in history, but history is something we can’t 
do anything about. Things that happened yesterday or the 
day before yesterday or 100 years ago are done. You can’t 
change them a bit. We have been so used to studying history 
that we are always looking back where we came from. We 
don’t figure where we are going. Now, if you drove an auto- 
mobile that way, you would have the steering wheel looking 
out the back end and would be admiring the scenery and the 
road you had just travelled. That is exactly why we have 
got into the mess we're in now. We have been looking 
backward and studying history too much. I want to turn 
around and study the future. 
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I think we ought to pay a lot more attention to the future. 
I shouldn’t be as much interested as you younger folks are, 
but since I expect to spend all the rest of my life in the 
future, | want to be at least reasonably sure of what kind of 
future it’s going to be. I have been trying to think of some 
new kind of samples we can make. 

A lot of post-war planners ask. “What is the post-war 
automobile going to look like?” 

I don’t know. We are too busy with war work to worry 
about it at all. The only thing I know is that if we keep 
competitive business, you and I will have the best of every- 
thing that the world can produce, whether it is automobiles, 
radios, or whatever you want. We are being shaken out of a 
lot of ruts in this war and it is a cinch we won’t go back 
into the old ruts. We will make some new ones. Maybe 
that’s why we have to have wars—to get out of the old ruts. 
I don’t know. Nevertheless, you are going to have the best 
that can be produced, provided we keep competitive business. 

A lot of people show us nice pictures of plastic automo- 
biles. I don’t know whether you want a plastic automobile 
or not. We will have to make a few of them and let you try 
them, because the customer is the boss when it comes to 
industry. But I think you can expect with every certainty that 
after we get out of the war we are going to have a lot of 
trouble. As a professional researcher, I will set that one up. 
We are going to have a lot of trouble. We have had a lot of 
trouble before. We always hope that we won’t have trouble, 
and that is what gets us into a lot of peculiar situations. 
The fundamental thing is that we are going to have trouble. 
All right, you have got to do these things in spite of the 
resistance you are going to have. So when people start to 
talk about the post-war world, I think you ought to try 
some experiments. 

A man by the name of Charlie Miller, our chief procure- 
ment man, said to me the other day in discussing this ques- 
tion at the lunch table, “You’re a research man, and if you 
are going to talk about this perfectly wonderful world, you 
ought to start some research on it right now. You could go 
over to Ireland and find out why the people in the South 
don’t get along with the people in the North. Those people 
should get along well because they live in the same kind of 
climate, eat the same kind of food and speak the same kind 
of language. You should work cut what needs to be done to 
get people to work together.” 

I said, “I don’t think you have to go as far as Ireland. We 
can start right in our own country—maybe Washington, 
where there are several differences of opinion.” You know 
with all the different kinds of dispositions and the funny folk 
we all are, I think that we should recognize that we are go- 
ing to remain that way, but I don’t think that is going to 
keep us from going on. 

We can’t keep this old earth from turning around. Every 
time it turns around they count one. After 365 counts they 
call it a year. It is going to keep right on doing that whether 
you want it or not. It’s going to keep on running, and 
neither politics nor anything else is going to stop it. Time 
is going ahead. People are going to be people after the war, 
the same as they were before. Let’s put that down as some- 
thing that shouldn’t worry us. 

Again, sometimes we get excited about what we know. I 
had a letter—I meant to bring it along to read to you—from 
a great scientific organization soliciting funds for a research 
project. It was perfectly all right, but in the letter there was 
a little folder in which they said what wonderful work had 
been done by science. On the margin were some little cello- 


phane stamps covering samples of vitamins. The letter went 
on to say what a wonderful thing science had done in the 
development of vitamins. 

I gave them an amount of money, but I said I was amazed 
at the letter they had written, because if nature had not al- 
ready been smart enough to make vitamins, there would be 
no scientific society. We didn’t make vitamins. We nearly 
ruined ourselves by taking them out of foods. Take the 
scurvy that the English had and the beri-beri they had in the 
Japanese Navy because they wanted to have nice polished 
rice instead of leaving the hulls on it. The cause of scurvy 
was discovered 100 years ago, but the man who discovered 
it didn’t have a doctor’s degree. 

Sure, we can get better food, better medicine, better every- 
thing. Some people even say we have gone too far in our 
scientific development and research. Well, if we have, I can 
tell you what you ought to do about it. Just take any one 
thing you want and back up on it. Would you sooner have 
it as it was 10 years ago or as it is now? If you still think 
we have gone too far with it, there is nothing to stop you 
from going back. The only thing is that we will recognize 
how little we know, what a small part of the globe we have 
traveled in this development of science and understanding 
nature. We don’t know anything about it. 

We have been trying for 15 years to find out why grass is 
green, and the nearest answer we've got so far was from a 
fellow who runs a golf course out in Arizona. He said, “I 
don’t know whether this suits you or not, but I know that 
what makes grass green out here is water.” 

This whole question of green grass is terribly important. 
If these plants didn’t know how to catch the sunlight and 
preserve it for us for food and clothing and fuel, we wouldn’t 
be here. Fifteen years isn’t very long to work on such a 
problem. 

When I started that research, I hired some very young 
men. I said, “I hope you'll all get married and have large 
families, because I think this is going to be a two or three 
generation job.” That doesn’t make any difference. It is 
so important that we are going to know about it. 

I think we are going to have television after the war. We 
had it going pretty good before the war started. I was in 
England on the second or third anniversary of television, 
and the boys were quite discouraged. You know there is a 
theory that short micro waves behave according to optical 
laws and you can’t transmit any further than the antenna 
can see. Twenty miles from the top of the antenna is as far 
as you can reach. It wasn’t going to be so good. You were 
always going to be limited to large concentrations of popula- 
tion and so forth. 

I said, “But how do you account for the fact that this 
fellow in Nova Scotia can get your pictures once in a while. 
Certainly that is farther than the antenna can see.” 

This Nova Scotia boy happened to be a relative of one of 
our dealers up there. He said, “We can receive television 
programs from England when conditions are very, very 
bad.” Twenty miles when conditions are perfect—2,000 
when they are bad! Now, all that means to me is that some- 
body is standing on his head to look at this thing. 

“Well,” I said to the British television fellows, “I don’t 
think you ought to worry about it. I think you are doing 
pretty well for three years, because I just talked to the man 
down here in your telephone organization the other day and 
I asked him how far you could telephone at the end of three 


years. He said they could telephone about 25 or 30 miles 
out of London.” 
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I said, “Supposing somebody had got up at a meeting 
then and said, ‘Now, gentlemen, this is prefectly marvelous. 
We can talk on the wires from here to London. Let’s throw 
these wires all away. Here is a system whereby you can 
talk to America without any wires.’ What would they have 
thought of that fellow? You know they would have put him 
in the hoose-gow. They’d have said, ‘Everybody knows you 
can’t talk without wires.’ But not so long ago I remember 
there was a big storm up in New England. All the wires 
were down. A thousand messages went from Boston to New 
York via radio. Nobody even mentioned it. 

“So how much smarter do you think you are than your 
predecessors were at the end of three years?” I asked the 
television people. 

I came home and the ship reporters met me and said, 
“We understand you spent a day at Alexandria Palace. 
What do you think about television? 

“T think it is coming along fine—just around the corner. 
It won’t be long before we will be sitting over here and see- 
ing pictures from London,” I told them. 

That was published in a New York newspaper, and I got 
two very interesting telegrams. I think both were written 
over the same drink. They said, in part, “You may know 
a lot about automobiles, but you certainly don’t know any- 
thing about television. Why didn’t you see someone in Lon- 
don that could tell you something about it? Your idea of 
sending pictures across the ocean is preposterous.” 

I wrote replies to both telegrams—‘“I spent the day as 
guest of the Chairman of the Board of the British Broadcast- 
ing Company. Whom do you suggest I ought to see?” I 
didn’t receive a reply to that. 

It was less than a year afterwards when one of the New 
York papers published a piece written by one of the men 
who had sent me one of the telegrams. The story stated that 
the National Broadcasting Company had picked up a 15- 
minute television program from London and had photo 
graphed it in New York. I simply cut the piece out and sent 
it to him with the question, “Whom did you see?” But, inci- 
dentally, he made the remark that such good reception was 
possible only when we had very, very great magnetic storms 
—when weather conditions were terrible. 

I am just mentioning these things to show that we don’t 
know very much about anything and we ought to come out 
and admit it. If we would just do that, what wonderful 
things might be achieved. All the things that we have now 
were once only ideas in people’s minds. They are very in- 
tangible delicate things. This building was an idea in some- 
body’s mind—not specific, but a general idea that you ought 
to have a great Music Hall here at Purdue. Then it de- 
veloped a little bit. When it was first started, it could have 
been killed very easily. Then finally after a while, with a 
lot of trouble, somebody picked it out of the air for you, and 
a lot of hard work had to be done before you got a thing like 
this completed. It always takes a lot of effort to accomplish 
anything that is off the beaten track. 

Now going back to the matter of the future, I think that 
first you must have faith that you can do the right kind of 
things—but that faith mustn’t be so strong that you resent 
doing the cleaning-up work. Our research laboratories are 
nothing but a scientific janitor’s outfit. We take things that 
have been developed and clean them up and get them so 
people can use them. The man that is working in the aca- 
demic laboratory is interested only in the functioning of the 
thing, the material and energy relationship. But when you 
sell it across the counter, you’ve got economics. “How much 
does it cost?” You have to take psychology into considera- 


tion. The thing has got to work at the place where the fel- 
low wants to use it. He doesn’t care how scientific it is. He 
paid so much for it and he expects it to work. That is the 
practical side of what research has to do. 

You can set your mind to almost anything you want to 
do—cure of disease, or medicine. That has been done won- 
derfully in the last 25 or 30 years—surgery, nutrition—all 
the things we know so little about. The sulfa drugs, only 
a few years old, are revolutionizing medicine, especially for 
certain types of infections. 

We have to set a course by which we arrive at a destina- 
tion that means something. Don’t start out with a trivial 
idea that you want to make a new Diesel engine or a new 
this or that, and then quit the first time you put it together 
and it fails. You have to have enough knowledge of what its 
value is that you will go through with it. Somebody has to 
pay an awful price in nervous effort to live through such 
things. 

I think some of you must have heard me tell the story of 
Duco paint. We used to finish cars with the same kind of 
varnish that you put on pianos. It took 17 days for cheaper 
cars and 35 days for more expensive cars. I called in all the 
paint experts and said, “We want to shorten the time re- 
quired to paint a car.” 

They said, “You can’t do much about that.” 

I said, “We’ve got to shorten it.” 

They said, “We can shorten it a couple of days.” 

“I am not talking about that. I am talking about really 
reducing the time.” 

They said, “How long do you think it ought to take to 
paint a car?” 

I said, “An hour. Why can’t you paint a car in an hour?” 

They said, “The paint won’t dry.” 

I said, “Can’t you do something to speed it up?” 

“Not a thing in the world,” they said. 

I said, “I don’t believe it.” So I was always looking for 
paints that would dry fast. I was walking down Fifth Ave- 
nue one day and passed a jewelry store window. There were 
some little pin-trays in the window that had a new type of 
lacquer on them. I bought a 70c tray for $11.50. 

I said, “These are finished with some new kind of lacquer. 
Where do you get it?” The manager didn’t know, so I went 
to the pin-tray manufacturer. He said he had got it from a 
fellow over in New Jersey. 

I found a little bit of a laboratory in back of a business 
block, and I said to the fellow that was running it, “I want 
to get a quart of that material.” 

He said, “My goodness, I never made a quart of it before. 
What do you want to do with it?” 

“T want to finish an automobile door with it,” I told him. 

“You can never do it in the world,” he said. 

I said, “Why not?” 

He said, “If you put it in one of your spray guns, it will 
dry before it reaches the door.” 

I said, “Can’t you do anything to slow it down?” 

“Not a thing in the world,” he said. 

So the thing you call Duco is simply halfway between the 
paint they couldn’t speed up and the paint they couldn’t slow 
down, and we have finished many automobiles in an hour’s 
time. 

I am giving you these examples simply to illustrate that 
you have to have a reason for wanting to do them. We have 
become so evasive. “I don’t think that will work.” “I don’t 
think I’d better try that.” “It has been tried before and 
failed.” You have heard it. There is a whole category of 
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those things. People say a thing won’t work. They don’t 
know anything at all about it, but they don’t want to 
admit it. 

A man down in Kentucky was able to say, “I don’t know” 
in the most classical and artistic way I have ever heard in 
my life. I was driving through the State of Indiana. There 
used to be a ferry at Jeffersonville across into Kentucky. We 
went across to ‘effersonville and went on down to Kentucky 
to run some tests. We were in a section of Kentucky where 
there were no roads, and we were driving up the bed of a 
stream. We finally overtook an old man, and I said, “Neigh- 
bor, what’s the best way to get from here to Cincinnati?” 

“Well, you go right down to the fork in the creek and then 
turn left,” he said. “No, I guess you’d better turn right— 
then drive a quarter of a mile—well, now as a matter of 
fact, I guess it won’t make much difference which way you 
turn. To tell you the truth, neighbor, if I was going to Cin- 
cinnati, I just wouldn’t start from here.” 

The point I want to make is that no matter what kind of 
mess we are in, we have to start from wherever we happen 
to be. 

Going back to this question of the future, I think the future 
can be almost anything we want it to be. If we take into 
consideration the factors we have to build the future with— 
people, things, climate and everything else—then we can 
go ahead and do a swell job. This great University of Purdue 
didn’t happen here all of a sudden. It has a long history of 


development just as every industry and every community 
has. It didn’t just happen. 

You know your Chairman started this meeting off with a 
little poem. I think when engineers meddle with poetry, it 
is very dangerous. Nevertheless, a friend of mine sent me 
a little poem the other day. I think it was written by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox: 


“One ship drives east and another drives west 
With the self-same winds that blow. 
Tis the set of the sails 
And not the gales 
That tell them the way to go. 


Like the winds of the sea are the winds of fate 
As we voyage along through life. 

’Tis the set of the soul 

That decides its goal 

And not the calm or the strife.” 


I think right now we have need for the greatest soul-set- 
ting endeavor on record. In other words, we have got to 
set Our course—not a random course, not a wishful course 
but a course that will get us to the destination we want, 
whether it is a pleasant course or whether it isn’t. I think 
with American ingenuity, with American faith and with 
American determination, we can take this mysterious future 
which isn’t so very clear and from it carve out anything 
that human imagination can think of that is worth carving 
out—that is, if it is for the benefit of the human family. 


American Progress After the War 


THE ISSUE IN THE NEXT ELECTION 


By ROBERT A. TAFT, Senator from Ohio 
Delivered before the Fifty-fourth Annual Congress of the Sons of the American Revolution, New York City, May 19, 1943 


OMPATRIOTS, ladies and gentlemen, and fellow 
citizens of America, we meet tonight shortly after 
the end of the most successful Allied campaign of 

the war. The first great step to Allied victory has been 
taken, and we can now see ahead of us, after greater and 
more severe campaigns, the goal which we have sought. There 
is no difference of opinion in Congress or among the people 
with regard to our goal in the war, and no hesitation about 
giving to the armed forces the unlimited support and sac- 
rifice which they require. There can be no goal now except 
the complete and unconditional surrender of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. There may be differences as to the best method 
by which that can be obtained, but in general the decision 
in military matters must be left to our military and naval 
leaders. 

It is natural, therefore, that the interest of the people has 
turned to the much more controversial post-war questions 
which follow an Allied victory. I do not intend to discuss 
this evening the problems involved in international relations 
and trade, so closely related to the maintenance of future 
peace, but to confine myself to the issues which must be faced 
here in the United States. We are fighting a war to free the 
world from the domination of brute force and permit all 
peoples to develop their own freedoms. In the course of 
accomplishing this task we are certainly concerned with re- 
taining freedom in this country, and developing our Amer- 
ican way of life along the basic traditional principles estab- 


lished in 1776, which have guided our destiny so well for 
150 years. It would be ridiculous to abandon liberty in the 
United States, just at the moment that we are fighting to 
establish it throughout the world. In the long run the suc- 
cessful working out of our own problems may well have more 
effect on the happiness and future of the world than any 
international arrangements that can be made. It is difficult 
indeed to impose upon other people, by military force or by 
treaty, philosophies and forms of government to which they 
have not been trained. The most effective way to spread 
in this world the American conception of human freedom 
is to set an example in the United States so striking and 
convincing that it will be universally followed throughout 
the world. We did set the style in democratic forms of 
government which spread rapidly throughout the entire world 
during the nineteenth century. 

I am going to say a good deal this evening against the 
plans of the National Resources Planning Board, but I 
should like to make it clear that it is their plans I object 
to and not the process of planning. The time has undoubtedly 
come to plan, and I am in favor of working out as com- 
pletely as possible in advance the steps which the Government 
should take in the United States after the war. The George 
Post-War Planning Committee has been established by the 
Senate, and I am a member of that committee and in favor 
of a thorough job of planning. The danger does not lie in 
planning. It lies in bad planning and in the attempt to 
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carry out every detail of a planned economy through com- 
pulsory bureaucratic orders directing every step of individual 
life. 

In making our plans for a post-war America we undoubt- 
edly desire to go forward to create a more prosperous 
people with a higher standard of living. So much emphasis 
has been put on this material side, however, that we are in 
danger of losing sight of the greatest purposes of life and 
the greatest causes of true happiness. Before our system can 
claim success it must not only create a people with a higher 
standard of living but a people of character—character that 
must include religious faith, morality, educated intelligence, 
and an ingrained demand for justice and unselfishness. In 
our striving for material things and a higher standard of 
living we must not change those basic principles of govern- 
ment and of personal conduct which create and protect the 
character of a people. It is the character of the American 
people which distinguishes it from a Fascist regime, no matter 
how successful that regime might be in material things. 

All of us are concerned today with economics, for we 
begin to see how our economic affairs can be managed to 
reduce poverty and the hardship which results from it. But 
we cannot hope to achieve salvation by worshipping the god 
of a standard of living. The working out of economic im- 
provement must be within the framework of American prin- 
ciples. Those principles were embodied by our forefathers 
in the American Constitution and Bill of Rights. They were 
formulated to protect and develop the independence and the 
character of the individual; to banish the idea of arbitrary 
government and State supremacy, represented in those days 
of hereditary royalty over the individual citizen. 

There were three essential principles in the American form 
of republican government. First, local self-government, re- 
sulting from the independence of the States and the fact that 
there is delegated to the National Government only matters 
of direct national interest. If we permit the centralization 
of all governmental power in Washington, it leads directly 
to bureaucratic control of the daily life of 135,000,000 
people, a control in which they have no effective voice and to 
which objections are brushed aside as they are today by the 
Office of Price Administration. If men are to retain inde- 
pendence and self-reliance and character, they must run their 
own schools and their own cities and their own States. 

Second, in order to prevent tyranny the founders divided 
even the limited powers given the Federal Government be- 
tween the President, Congress, and the courts, in order that 
no one might have the domination over the individual which 
would submerge his life in that of the Government. Today 
that division is threatened. Administrative boards are estab- 
lished which make their own laws, administer the laws which 
they make, and then hear the cases which they themselves 
bring for the violation of their own laws. As a result we 
have seen, in cases like the National Labor Relations Board 
and many others, a complete elimination of any sense of jus- 
tice and fairness. Men are coming to shrug their shoulders 
with helpless indifference, who should be burning with in- 
dignation. If continued, it will undoubtedly destroy that 
cornerstone of American character, a deeply-ingrained re- 
sentment against injustice. 

Third and most important is the liberty of the individual 
insured by the Bill of Rights, the right of the individual 
to live his own life, to decide the occupation or business or 
profession he will enter, and to receive a material reward 
for hard work, for regular work, for training, for ability, 
for intelligence, and for genius. These were the three great 
principles which were designed to protect the character and 
independence of the American people. They have done so, 


and, besides that, they have made this country the greatest 
and most powerful Nation in the world today, and the 
Nation with the highest material standard of living—one 
Nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 

We have all kinds of attractive plans to increase further 
the material standard of living. Their advocates have no 
interest in the principles which our fathers established, how- 
ever successful they may have been. Those principles are 
swept aside by the social reformer, sometimes deliberately, 
sometimes in his zeal to destroy hardship overnight. My 
own belief is that most of the ends sought can be accom- 
plished perhaps more gradually within the framework of 
American Government. After the war the economic life of 
the country will have to be reconstituted. The kind of pro- 
gram we adopt may determine the course of the American 
people for a hundred years and forever. It is vital that we 
go forward with our effort for constant progress and im- 
provement, but with those safeguards of character and inde- 
pendence which alone can maintain the real happiness of a 
people. 

I have been reading the reports of the National Resources 
Planning Board. Those reports contain, I assume, the New 
Deal platform for post-war reconstruction. I wish that 
every American could read those reports and analyze them 
instead of absorbing merely a pleasing picture of Utopia from 
the headlines in the press. The keynote of those reports is 
unlimited Government spending. A new philosophy of 
finance is advanced—that the Government debt can be and 
should be indefinitely increased. Every problem is to be met 
by additional Government spending. The difficulty with the 
deficit policy of the thirties, they say, is that the deficits were 
not big enough. The reports are ecstatic regarding the effect 
of the war spending in producing full employment. Re- 
ferring to this war spending, the 1941 report says, “Given 
our resources, equipment, techniques, and skills, only that 
decision—only that courageous implementation of the will- 
to-do—was required, to release the log-jam of idle plants and 
idle men.” Not a word is said of the fact that the courageous 
implementation of the will-to-do had the backing of a six- 
teen-billion-dollar deficit in a single year. In the pamphlet 
After Defense—What? the Board says, ‘When we organize 
for maximum production on the basis of full employment, 
without being stopped by the costs, we discover, as have 
other nations, that increased production pays the real costs 
involved. Doing the job pays the bill.” Perhaps they did 
not notice that doing the job in 1942 did not pay the bill, 
but left behind an increased debt of $60,000,000,000. Mr. 
Alvin H. Hansen, who directs the Board’s thinking on this 
extraordinary theory, says “An internal debt is in fact so 
different from what we commonly think of as debt that it 
should scarcely be called a debt at all.” Prof. Seymour E. 
Harris, of Harvard, now on leave with the Office of Price 
Administration, suggests a public debt of $4,000,000,000,000 
as entirely possible. All this sounds like nonsense, but it is 
the basis of the plans of the National Resources Planning 
Board for making over America. 

If deficits are a blessing in disguise, of course there are 
thousands of pleasing ways in which to create those deficits. 
The Board is preparing a vast program of public works. It 
proposes to subsidize every State and city and county and 
school. Tennessee Valley Authorities are to spring up in 
every valley. Every city is to be torn down and rebuilt from 
the bottom up. With regard to social-welfare measures and 
health and education and medical care, and the sky is the 
limit. 

The Board gives lip service to private enterprise, but the 
measures which they propose would bring it to an untimely 
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end. The Government, according to the report for 1943, 
is to provide technical engineering assistance in the conversion 
of war plants. The Government is to provide credit for the 
same prupose, and of course guide the conversion along the 
lines which the Brain Trusters think desirable. The Gov- 
ernment is to train workers for the converted plants. The 
Government is to decide where plants should be located in 
order that there may not be cross hauling of materials and 
manufactured goods. One locality is to be favored at the 
expense of another. The railroads are apparently to be taken 
over by a national transport agency, which shall also control 
the bus lines, air transport, and pipe lines. The whole effect 
of the report on transportation is Government ownership. 
Electric power also is to be operated by the Government, 
or by corporations with mixed private and public funds. It 
is suggested also that these mixed corporations be extended 
to manufacture aluminum, magnesium, synthetic rubber, 
chemicals, shipbuilding, and aircraft. I think I need hardly 
point out that once a government enters an industry the day 
of private enterprise in that industry is drawing to a close. 

This program of the National Resources Planning Board 
is plausibly presented, and it has a global charm; but it leads 
directly to the abolition of local self-government, to the con- 
trol of all industry by administrative boards having executive, 
legislative, and judicial powers, and to a 50-percent Socialist 
economy. It leaves nothing to the initiative or the ability 
of the average independent American. 

What should be our post-war program? In my opinion, 
the first essential is sound finance. We will come out of this 
war with a public debt approaching $300,000,000,000. It is 
not impossible to pay the interest on that debt if we main- 
tain a reasonable prosperity in this country and do not con- 
stantly increase that debt. Any policy of constant debt in- 
crease would lead to the ruin of our entire system and the 
destruction of all the values that constitute the past savings 
of the people of the United States. Why do we have in- 
flation today? Simply because we have been forced by the 
war into a deficit policy. The same policy in peacetime, 
when we certainly cannot successfully impose the arbitrary 
controls on prices and wages we are now attempting, would 
soon depreciate our money as it was depreciated in Germany. 
All savings would be destroyed. All life insurance values 
would be destroyed. All incentive to any man to begin again 
the accumulation of property and capital would vanish. 
True, we have created full employment today, but we have 
not raised our standard of living, because more than half 
the products of our work are necessarily wasted in war. 

The Hansen theory is attractive to politicians. They can 
spend all the money they wish on favorite projects without 
levying any taxes to pay for them. It is tempting and de- 
moralizing to the people. It looks forward not only to the 
ruin of the country but to the destruction of the character 
of the individual. We can’t begin to make any plan until 
we crush the fallacy of unlimited public deficits. In the 
long run we must work for what we receive. We cannot 
get something for nothing. We cannot have capital to in- 
sure adequate production in the future unless we are eco- 
nomical and save in the present. 

The spending theory is advanced as a cure for unemploy- 
ment and depression. Certainly it did not cure it in the 
thirties, for never before have we taken so long to recover 
from a depression, and 10,000,000 were still unemployed 
when the defense crisis arose. The depressions before were 
always solved by giving free enterprise the chance to go 
ahead, and before 1930 it was only a few years before we 
returned to fuller employment and higher national income 
than we had ever had before. 
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And so our program, first of all, must be to create con- 
ditions in which free enterprise can go ahead, large and 
small industries, and particularly small, and new industry 
encouraged to start. Most of our industries have grown up 
from little plants, constructed without Government assis- 
tance, and enlarged by initiative and ability. As soon as a 
reasonable supply of any article is available price restrictions 
should be removed and all the other restraints of war elimi- 
nated. I do not mean that war powers should not be con- 
tinued for a reasonable time after the armistice, but the men 
in charge should seek every opportunity to surrender them. 
The danger is that most Government bureaucrats of today 
will seek every opportunity to continue their own powers and 
their own jobs. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission should be re- 
organized to permit freer capital markets, particularly in the 
smaller cities and the securities of smaller companies. Its 
purpose should be merely to prevent fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion in the sale of securities, not to direct the flow of capital 
in the United States as the Government thinks it should 
flow. 

As far as possible, the loaning activities of the Govern- 
ment should be eliminated, except in cases where it is clearly 
shown that private capital is unable to do the job. I believe 
we should consider Government assistance or insurance to 
institutions engaged in the financing of small industry, such 
assistance to be given perhaps through insurance of credits, 
or perhaps an insurance against excessive loss by those who 
invest in such industry. 

The only regulation of industry which is desirable is that 
necessary to prevent monopoly and unfair competition. I am 
convinced that can be done by the enforcement of specific 
laws without sending Government controllers into every 
store and every plant to regulate profits and to direct opera- 
tions. 

A great deal more is known now with regard to inflation, 
deflation, and depressions. If wise men administer the fiscal 
affairs of government under present laws, with such addi- 
tional prohibitions as may become necessary to prevent abuses 
of our existing system and unsound inflation, I believe the 
business cycle with its recurrent depressions can be largely 
eliminated. With impractical men inspired by unsound 
fiscal panaceas in charge, no kind of legislation can prevent 
disaster. 

In short, I think we can return to a system of private 
enterprise, let the businessmen run their businesses and the 
farmers run their farms without the Government attempting 
to dictate to every individual businessman or farmer. I do 
not think it is necessary to proceed with a vast system of 
public works undertaken by States and municipalities through 
hand-outs from the Federal Government. Undoubtedly 
necessary and desirable public works should be undertaken 
when private activity falls off; but as a cure for major un- 
employment a public works program is bound to be a wash- 
out. It does not give enough employment for the money 
expended. I question very much whether after the war any 
large public works program will be immediately necessary, 
for I am convinced that the backlog of civilian demand will 
bring on at least a short period of intense activity by private 
enterprise. 

We cannot escape a heavy post-war taxation, but it should 
be levied in such a way as to encourage saving and the invest- 
ment in new projects involving risk. Since high rates must 
continue, I should be inclined to abolish entirely the capital 
gains tax. The discrimination against holders of common 
stock should be removed. 

My program for free enterprise is one of progress within 
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the framework of the American Constitution; limited regu- 
lation by law, and not by fiats of boards and czars; oppor- 
tunity to individuals to make a success of their own lives 
without Government interference. The people of the United 
States realize today what bureaucratic regulation means, and 
how it may destroy their liberty. 

In the field of social welfare we must go forward con- 
stantly in our effort to improve the condition of the lower- 
income groups. There is no reason why in this country ex- 
treme poverty should not be largely abolished, except for 
those shiftless and worthless people who will not work when 
given the opportunity. I have just read the National Re- 
sources Planning Board report on security, work and relief 
policies, a volume of 640 pages. It is extremely discouraging 
to anyone who wishes a practical program of social welfare. 
It defends the work of every single agency which the New 
Deal ever established. Its program is a bigger and better 
Public Works Administration, a bigger and better Work 
Projects Administration, another Civilian Conservation 
Corps and National Youth Administration, and unlimited 
Federal funds for relief, housing, education, and medical 
care. It never even inquiries where the money for this vast 
expenditure is to be found. This is not surprising perhaps 
when we find that it is written by Dr. Eveline M. Burns, 
an English socialist, one of the disciples of Mr. Harold 
Laski. 

I believe in the principle of insuring to everyone, unless 
he refuses to work a minimum standard of living, but it 
must be held within a reasonable cost, without setting up 
a vast Federal bureaucracy, without destroying local self- 
government, and without removing the incentive to work 
which is the very keystone to adequate production. 

We should go forward with an improved plan of old-age 
pensions. We can extend the principles of unemployment 
insurance to a much more extensive group of employees, but 
it should certainly be under State control and not completely 
nationalized as the board proposes, for we have now a system 
well able to meet the emergencies which may arise. The 
State-Federal Employment Service should be restored. 

It is my belief that when unemployment does occur in 
great volume, beyond the ability of the unemployment com- 
pensation system to deal with it, there should be a State- 
Federal plan for direct relief and work relief. I am abso- 
lutely opposed to another Federal Work Projects Adminis- 
tration. I believe that the unemployment problem can be 
best met by each community dealing with its own peculiar 
circumstances. But because of the great expense and the 
inability of the States to finance this additional activity, I 
believe that both direct and work relief should be largely 
financed by Federal funds, with some State matching. In the 
State plan could be included a provision for relief to those 
poverty-stricken farmers who have been furnished rehabilita- 
tion by the Farm Security Administration. 

I believe also that there should be some extension of Fed- 
eral aid to health and medical care and hospital service, with- 
out the Federal Government bossing the job or socializing 
medicine. I have always been in favor of a housing program, 
and I believe that we should make definite plans today for 
the tremendous volume of housing which will be necessary 
after the war. As far as possible, it should be done through 
private enterprise, but in the case of the lower income groups 
I am convinced that a program of public housing should be 
continued. The size of the Government subsidy should be 
reduced, so that the cost will not prevent the construction 
within a reasonable time of all the public housing which 
may be required as part of the general plan. 

But every social welfare program must recognize two 


principles, and the National Resources Planning Board rec- 
ognizes neither. In a broad sense, only those who are work- 
ing today can support by their labor those who are not work- 
ing today. Government assistance of any kind .o those who 
are not working, or working inadequately, must come out of 
the earnings and the standard of living of the workers of the 
country. The theory advanced by Mr. Yantis, one of the 
members of the National Resources Planning Board, that 
leaf-raking itself creates wealth must be recognized as non- 
sense. Unless we are going to remove all incentive to work, 
and endanger the whole principle of reward for ability and 
hard work and education, the burden of the social welfare 
program cannot go beyond a reasonable expense. Vast ex- 
penditures for relief involve either heavy taxation, affecting 
every worker, or they involve the danger of inflation, which 
taxes the worker through increased prices. I am in favor 
of social welfare measures because they are necessary to 
prevent hardship and injustice. The theory that in some 
way they stimulate employment, or prime the pump, or benefit 
the rest of the population, is a dangerous fallacy. Not only 
does it offend every principle of common sense, but when 
we tried it in the thirties it only resulted in the continuation 
of unemployment. We must approach every social-welfare 
program with the question—Can the rest of the population 
afford it? 

In the second place, if we are going to put a floor under 
wages a floor under housing, and a floor under medical care 
for those who are unable to earn an adequate sum to pay 
for them, we must see that the people who do work, who do 
save, who do provide their own homes and their own doc- 
tors, are better off than the Government beneficiaries. Other- 
wise we will remove every incentive to work and work 
harder. We cannot exaggerate the importance of that in- 
centive. Qn it is based all the progress we have made. The 
average human being simply does not work any harder than 
he has to work in order to live, and improve his condition 
in life, and benefit his family. If we are going to give a 
man who has never worked a pension of $40 a month when 
he is 65, then we should give practically the same pension 
to the man who has worked and saved enough money to 
build himself a home or provide his family with a small 
income. If that makes a program of $40 a month too ex- 
pensive, then perhaps we had better start with a program of 
$30 a month. If we provide Gove-nment housing for a man 
who is unable to earn $1,000 a year, then we will have to 
help to some extent the better workman who can earn $1,500 
a year and wishes to provide his own home. But we must 
not destroy the relative position acquired throughout a life- 
time of labor by men of greater ability or character or per- 
sistence. Otherwise we strike at the foundations of progress 
and of personal liberty. 

In short, a social welfare program must avoid the destruc- 
tion of local and State responsibility. It must not impose 
an intolerable and discouraging burden on those who really 
bring about progress in America. It must continue an ade- 
quate reward to the man who without Government assistance 
fights through his own life, and passes on to his sons and 
daughters advantages which he himself never enjoyed. 

Human progress is bound to be slow. We cannot make 
this country over in a night. We can only go forward 
steadily and with determination, trying out new plans, re- 
forming abuses, alleviating hardships, increasing opportunity. 
But in that progress, if we are not to destroy the character 
and the independence of our people, we must cleave to that 
great philosophy of Government, tested in the fires of Amer- 
ican experience, which has made all of us proud to be Sons 
of the American Revolution. 
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lems of an economic character, many of which doubt- 

less will prove quite as difficult to solve as those of a 
strategic character which are now giving concern to our 
military and naval staffs. One of the most difficult of all eco- 
nomic problems and one which will press for immediate solu- 
tion is that of monetary stabilization. 

Problems of monetary stabilization arise from each major 
war. That this is generally true is illustrated in the case of 
England during the Napoleonic period, of our own country 
following the Civil War, and of .practically every neutral 
and belligerent nation following the close of the first World 
War. ‘The reason that such problems arise is that war 
financing needs are not met entirely from taxation or from 
the sale of bonds to investors. To a greater or lesser extent, 
wartime deficits are met through currency or credit infla- 
tion. In consequence of the policies followed, post-war prob- 
lems of monetary stabilization, from an internal point of 
view, involve the checking of inflation and the balancing of 


T HE end of the war will give rise to innumerable prob- 


budgets, and from an external point of view, the resumption 


of gold payments and the elimination of foreign exchange 
controls. Both internal and external stabilization must take 
place before businessmen can make future plans relative to 
production and trade, before people can save with assurance, 
and before normal international trade and capital exports 
can be resumed. 

After the first World War, the problem of monetary 
stabilization was handled separately by each nation. In cer- 
tain instances, nations were able to stabilize their currencies 
without the assistance of foreign credits, while, in other in- 
stances, nations were able to stabilize their currencies only 
after assurance had been received that foreign credits would 
be granted, or only after such credits had actually been ex- 
tended. The United States was the first nation, in June, 
1919, to resume gold redemption, and for several years there- 
after the dollar was the only important currency that af- 
forded stability in international exchange. Following the 
debacle of the mark, Germany established a new currency in 
1924. Great Britain returned to gold in 1925, and France 
effected a de facto stabilization of her currency in 1926. The 
United States and Great Britain returned to gold at pre- 
war parities, Germany was forced to reconstruct her cur- 
rency and banking systems, and France suffered a substan- 
tial depreciation in her currency. About eight years elapsed 
after the close of the last war before the currencies of all of 
the leading belligerent powers had been reconstituted. 

The total character of the present war, involving a huge 
drain on national income, a sharp rise in internal debts, a 
marked reliance on the expansion of bank credit, a growth 
in abnormal war balances, and the imposition of all-perva- 


sive economic controls, makes the problem of monetary stabili- 
zation even more difficult than it proved after the first 
World War. In the case of our own country, the difficulties 
of the problem are further. increased by the monetary and 
fiscal policies which were followed during the eight years 
preceding our entrance into the second World War. I refer 
to the abandonment of the gold standard, the devaluation 
of the dollar, the purchases of silver, and the increase in the 
public debt, which in combination tended to impair the finan- 
cial strength of the United States. 


Two ProposALs FOR STABILIZATION COMPARED 


The magnitude and urgent character of the problem of 
monetary stabilization have received emphasis in two plans 
recently issued on the subject. The one proposed by the 
United States Treasury in preliminary draft outline calls for 
the establishment of a United and Associated Nations Stabili- 
zation Fund, and the other, proposed by a group of British 
experts, also in tentative form, calls for the establishment of 
an International Clearing Union. While I shall not have 
time to make an extended examination of these two plans, 
I should like to point out their general purpose, their sim- 
ilarities, and differences. 

The avowed objective of each plan is to establish an inter- 
national currency having general acceptability, to stabilize 
exchange rates, to provide a mechanism for the clearing of 
international transactions and for the granting of interna- 
tional loans, and to provide a means for influencing and con- 
trolling the financial and economic policies of member na- 
tions. In addition, the American plan suggests a method for 
the liquidation of abnormal war balances. 

The two proposals contemplate an over-all stabilization of 
the exchange rates of the member countries. In this way it 
is hoped that the time required for exchange stabilization 
after this war may be considerably less than that required 
after the last war. In the American plan, the Fund itself 
will fix exchange rates, whereas in the British plan, member 
nations will agree to a tentative stabilization of their cur- 
rencies, prior to the establishment of the Clearing Union. 
Each plan makes provision for alterations in exchange rates. 
In the British plan an adverse balance of payments leads al- 
most automatically to a depreciation of the currency of the 
nation in question. 

The fact that both proposals give recognition to the im- 
portance of the external stabilization of currencies repre- 
sents in itself a marked advance over the attitude of our own 
Government at the London Economic Conference in 1933. 
It also represents a marked advance over the doctrines of 
many economists of the decade of the thirties, which held 
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that external stabilization was an undesirable goal of mone- 
tary policy. 

In order to effect the external stabilization of currencies, 
each plan provides for a new international unit that is to be 
related to gold. The American plan fixes the gold value of 
the “Unitas” permanently and gives gold a more central 
and significant role than does the British plan. Although the 
British plan fixes the gold value of the “Bancor’”’ initially, it 
suggests that later changes may have to be made, and sug- 
gests further that nations should permit the exportation of 
gold only under license, and that nations should not return 
to a full gold standard with two-way convertibility. 

Provision for the extension of credits to nations requiring 
such assistance is incorporated in each plan. In the Amer- 
ican plan, credit extensions are to be made through the pur- 
chase of the currencies of the borrowing nations, and in the 
British plan through the establishment of over-draft facilities. 
Although subject to certain maximum limitations, credit ex- 
tensions in both plans apparently are to be made for indefi- 
nite periods and at a very nominal charge. Also, up to cer- 
tain amounts, they are to be extended on a semi-automatic 
basis, without emphasis on the credit worthiness of the 
borrowing nation. 

An important difference in the two plans consists in the 
fact that the American Fund would actually possess assets 
contributed on a pro-rata basis by member nations. The 
British Clearing Union would not possess assets at its organi- 
zation but would allow member nations to build up credit 
or debit balances to certain prescribed limits and subject to 
certain conditions. 

Such in brief is the general outline of the two plans. It 
will be noted that they comprise three essentially different 
elements and, in this respect, they differ from the objectives 
and scope of the national stabilization funds that came into 
existence some ten years ago. The three elements are provi- 
sions for the stabilization of currencies, provision for the 
extension of foreign credits, and provision for the influencing 
or controlling of the domestic financial and economic policies 
of member nations. It is questionable whether three such 
diverse objectives should be incorporated in one plan. For 
example, it would seem the better policy to separate the 
function of currency stabilization from that of foreign lend- 
ing. The credit extensions to be granted under either the 
American or British plans would tend inevitably to become 
long-term in character, and credit extensions of this char- 
acter should be handled by other agencies. The only loans 
that should properly be granted by an international stabiliza- 
tion fund, if one were to be established, would be those de- 
signed to eliminate seasonal fluctuations in exchange rates. 
Longer-term credits should be handled by banking institu- 
tions of an investment character. 


THREE IMPORTANT QUESTIONS RAISED 


In a general evaluation of these two proposals, several 
questions, it seems to me, must be borne in mind. The first 
is whether, from a political point of view, nations are likely 
to subscribe to this method of handling the problem of mone- 
tary stabilization; second, whether, from an economic point 
of view, an over-all stabilization of currencies can precede 
internal credit and monetary stabilization; and third, whether 
some alternative plan might not represent a more practical 


and realistic solution to the problem of post-war monetary 
stability. 

The first point to be considered in connection with an 
evaluation of the plans has to do with the willingness of 
nations to part with their sovereign rights to the extent con- 
templated. Both plans presuppose a considerable degree of 
control over domestic monetary and economic policies. Thus, 
in the American plan, nations are to maintain exchange rates 
established by the Fund and not to alter these rates without 
the consent of the Fund. Once exchange rates have been 
established, the British plan provides that alterations may not 
occur subsequently without the permission of the Governing 
Board. Again, in the American plan, each member nation 
agrees that it will offer to sell to the Fund all foreign ex- 
change and gold that it acqiures in excess of the amount it 
possessed immediately after joining the Fund, and each mem- 
ber nation agrees to discourage the unnecessary accumulation 
of foreign balances by its nationals. 

Implied in both'plans is the establishment of strong inter- 
national economic controls. In fact, the British experts sug- 
gest that their plan might form the basis of a future eco- 
nomic government of the world; might help finance post-war 
relief, rehabilitation and reconstruction; might provide an 
excellent machinery for the enforcement of financial block- 
ades; might help finance international commodity control 
projects; might be associated with a Board for International 
Investment and might be used to maintain stability of prices 
and to control the trade cycle. The first question then that 
would have to be considered in the current discussions in 
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Washington has to do with all aspects of the problem of 
sovereignty. 

In addition to those difficult problems involving sovereign 
rights, nations must of necessity give careful consideration to 
certain economic implications of the two plans. A funda- 
mental point is whether an over-all external stabilization of 
currencies can be effected before internal stabilization has 
taken place. In the past, internal stabilization has been re- 
garded as the prerequisite for the stabilization of the foreign 
exchanges. The sequence has been from the balancing of in- 
ternal budgets and the checking of inflation, the removal of 
price and rationing controls and the reintroduction of some 
form of the gold standard to the stabilization of foreign ex- 
change rates. Only by following such policies can the in- 
ternal purchasing power of a currency be determined, and 
only when the internal purchasing power is determined will 
it be possible to fix rates of foreign exchange. 

To be enduring, the stabilization of exchange rates must 
rest on the firm basis of sound internal fiscal and monetary 
policies. We cannot erect a monetary superstructure until 
we have built a firm base. The soundness of that base will 
depend upon our willingness to adopt appropriate internal 
measures of fiscal, credit, and monetary reform. An over-all 
stabilization of exchange rates would seem to represent an 
unrealistic approach to the problem. Each nation must, as it 
did after the last war, painfully retrace its steps to monetary 
stability. The road back cannot be made easier by the estab- 
lishment of a Stabilization Fund or Clearing Union. There 
is no short cut to currency stabilization. 
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Still another question having to do with the economic 
implications of the two plans concerns their relationship to 
the problem of foreign exchange control. The question is 
whether the adoption of either the American or British pro- 
posal would help to eliminate foreign exchange controls on 
current account, or whether the plans, in actual operation, 
would tend to perpetuate such controls. Although it is the 
avowed objective of each plan to eliminate foreign exchange 
controls on current account, I doubt if this would result in 
practice. It seems to me that both plans could function satis- 
factorily only if the foreign exchanges on current account 
were controlled as completely and fully as is contemplated 
for the control of the foreign exchanges on capital account. 
In the last analysis, the two plans might tend to perpetuate 
those very controls over the foreign exchanges and trade, 
which it is their avowed purpose to eliminate. 


An ALTERNATIVE PLAN SUGGESTED 


By way of summary, an evaluation of the two plans must 
consider both their political and economic aspects. From a 
political point of view, nations will have to decide whether 
and to what extent they wish their financial and economic 
policies to be subject to international control, and whether 
and to what extent they wish the decisions of international 
boards to be substituted for the free competitive forces of 
the market place. From an economic point of view, a decision 
will have to be reached concerning the possibility of stabiliz- 
ing foreign exchange rates before internal inflation is checked, 
and concerning the bearing of either plan on foreign ex- 
change and trade controls. 


In conclusion, I would like to suggest as an alternative to 
the two plans proposed in tentative form by the American 
and British experts that at the earliest possible moment a 
“free dollar” be established in the post-war world. This 
would involve the checking of domestic inflationary forces, 
the resumption of gold payments, and the removal of all 
foreign exchange controls. If these measures were taken, 
the dollar would constitute a sure anchorage for the cur- 
rencies of other nations and would become a generally ac- 
ceptable international medium of exchange. All international 
transactions, including those of a bilateral or multilateral 
character, including the exportation or importation of goods, 
including short- or long-term capital movements, could be 
cleared on the basis of a dollar freely redeemable in gold and 
freed of foreign exchange controls. An important step to- 
wards the establishment of such a currency has already been 
taken by Congress in its refusal to prolong the power of the 
President to devalue the dollar further. The assumption of 
international financial responsibilities of the character de- 
scribed means that we must be prepared to make correspond- 
ing adjustments in our trade policies. Through a renewal of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, we now have an op- 
portunity to give tangible proof to the rest of the world that 
we are prepared to make further downward revisions in trade 
barriers. The reintroduction of a fully functioning gold 
standard and continued adherence to liberal trade policies 
will make an important contribution to post-war economic 
recovery and will combine to put into practical operation the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. 





